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ROSES AND LILIES. 





BY RITA. 





I love the roses; wherever they bloom 
They glow like my lover's cheek, 

And I drink the wine of their rich perfume 
With a joy no tongue can epesk, 

(oh, beauty is theirs, never won by art 
My friends they must ever be. 

But L love my love with a warmer heart 
For the roses can't love me. 


llove the white lilles, modest and pale, 
And kiss them often, 1 vow. 

How can I help it ?—they tell the same tale 
That Is told by love's white brow — 

A purtiy perfect, spotiess and rare, 
That betters the eve to see. 

Kut this love with that love canrot compare, 
For the lilles can‘t love me 


When the time shall come, and my love says ves, 
I shall own in one bouquet 
Lilies and roses to kiss and to bless, 
Mhroughout life's long summer day. 
Ye sweet stores that start at fair Flora’s ext, 
In gardens or on the sea, 
Ye know not how beautiful ye are ali 
My love knows, and still loves me. 
—_——qO-~- > _- 


_ AFLOWER OF FATE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 





“THE WILD WAR- 
RINGTONS,” “LIKE LOsT SHEEP,” 


ETC., ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


HEN Mr. Eversleigh was gone, and 
W indeed for. the rest of that ay, 

Daryl!’s curious and highly unplea- 
sant humor towards me remained un- 
changed. 1 hardly knew how to interpret 
it or in what light to view it;it was in truth 
almost suggestive of—well, I cared not to 
imagine what. I chose rather to ascribe 
the mood to one of his manifold “ways,” 
and kept my temper, I flattered myself, 
admirably under the sting of his provoking 
manner. 

He had two “seltzer-and-brandies” be- 
fore dinner; and, when the weary lodging- 
house maid-ot-all-work toiled up from the 
unknown kitchen regions to spread the 
loth for “luncheon,” as Daryl called it— 
she having left the sitting-room door ajar, 
© that the sea-wind, rushing in at the open 
lay-window, blew his newspapers and 
smiety-journals into a wild confusion to- 
yether--he swore at her volubly but quietly, 
siniling allthe while. But it was only bis 
lips that smiled—there was a darkling, 
savage light in his half<losed eyes. 

Daryl ate his “luncheon” in silence, with 
a magazine open by his plate, alternately 
taking a mouthful and turning a page. 
The meal over, he lit one of those delicious- 
ly fragrant cigars that he had brought 
down with him from town—got, doubtless, 
from Herr von Rosenberg-—and then 
dragged Isla by the arm to hisknee. Like 
ashy small culprit in a pinafore she stood 
there, arraigned before her judge. 

“And so you have been horribly duil, I 
suppose, Tupp’ny,”’ said her father,“whilst 
I've been away—eh ?” 

“Yes—no, papa,”’said I{sla,in the weakest 
ot whispers. 

“Come,speak up !’’shouted Daryl, giving 
her a slight shake. 

Isla, with drooping head, became dumb. 

“Now I dare say you have had lots of 


rides in a goatchaise—eh 7’ said Dary! 
more kindly. “Is that about it little 
un?’ ‘ 
“1 @8, papa 
papa 
And drove in a carriage Shipgate 


wager anything; and to Low-stairs, and to 
Keachford, and to Tagwel!l Bay, and to. 





Well, dickens knows where we haven't ' ike a stab; and he knew it. 
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been in acarriage with Mr. Eversleigh— 
always with Mr. Eversleigh—eb,Tupp’ny 7?” 

“Yes, papa,” said the child, brightening, 
reassured by a smile—a queer one though 
it was—from Daryl, and by the magic of 
the name that she knew and loved; “and 
we've been to the Doine by the Waves to 
hear Miss de Vere sing, and seen the wild 
beasts in the gardens, and the monkeys, 
and the big fanny birds——” 

“Oh, done all that, have you !” her father 
eutin. “Why, bless me, you can’t have 
been so dull, then, after all ?’’ 

“No, papa.”’ 

“Humph—ah !” said Daryl, with a mock 
scowl at his little daughter. “You want 
looking after a bit, young woman, I can 
plainly see, when your father’s away on 
business in London. I must lock you up 
next time I go--yes, {| must—in a dark 
cupboard, Tupp'ny, and take the key in 
my pocket!” 

As the child began to look pale and 
frightened, and Daryl feared that the tears 
were about to flow, he gave her a push and 
said airily— 

“There, cut along with you—I'll forgive 
you this once; but mind and be a better 
girl next time—that’s all !”’ 

Just as Isla and I were about to sit down 
to our tea, Daryl with gray hat and silver- 
topped walking-stick, strolled into the sit- 
ting-room and gave out his intention of 
wandering, as he said, as far a» the “Black 
Stag.” He wanted a game at billiards or 
snnething; and perhaps Leigh Eversleigh 
had got back from Shipgate, said he. 

I had not yet taken my seat in fromt of 
the small tray, but was standing at the 
open window, looking out at the sea. It 
was seven o'clock, One after. another the 
lamps along the cliff were being lighted. 
Some one—a woman, with a mandolin—was 
singing under the windows of the Cliff 
Hotel, Thangate visitors,in smartapparel, 
were hastening off to the already crowded 
pier, that now stretched out into the 
tranquil seaa mere dim dark line dotted 
with colored lights, or were swarming 
down to the concert and dance at the 
popular Dome by the Waves. 

A melancholy greenish hue rested upon 
the lovely still sea, with here and therea 
dead-gold gleam or a dull splash of 
wannest rose that had been left by the 
fading sun. And here and there, too, in 
the hazy sapphire distance a motionless 
yacht or steamer was faintly limmned. 

; Daryl came to my side. He put hi« arin 
around my waist and brushed my cheek 
roughly with his moustache. 

‘so sorry, is she,’’ said he jestingly—‘so 
sorry that her true knight and master has 
returned? And yet—was she not ?—she 
was moped to death without him!’ 

Steadily—perhaps not without contempt 
—I turned and met his dark and cruel 
smiling eyes; and, as I did so, with cool 
firm hands I loosened his fingers from 
about my waist. 

“J don’t understand 
said. 

“We live and learn, Periwinkle,’ laughed 
he, odiously obscure. 

“We do,” was my brief reply. 

As I spoke I moved coldly from him, 


you, Daryl,” I 





and again stared—but not blindly, for my 
bosom was rising visibly, and tears, proud 
hot tears, had started to ny eyes—out at 
the fast-darkening sea. 

‘Shall 1 bring Leigh back with me, if I 
see him Flower?’ 


‘You may please yourself, Daryl.” 
’ vo tc™ [ rs 
W hat bad j leserve : | had 
deserved it—no, I had not—I had na! 


Even that untranslatable smile of his was 
i 


| ble might be holding high sway. 


| affair« of the evening here atour Thangate 


This time I vouchsafed no reply to his 
remark. I would not—nay, I could not; 
that is nearer tothe truth. So my husband 
called out, “Ta-ta, Periwinkle!’ and shut 
the door. f heard him laughing quietly to 
himself as he descended the stairs; and in 
that noment—-Heaven forgive me!—I hated 
him. 

It soon became apparent that the old 
days, or rather evenings of the Chesterfield 
Avenue kind, in all their odious risk and 
perplexing nature, were to be revived here 
at our Thangate lodgings; and once more 
returned the old uneasiness, the old 
anxiety, when I perceived that this would 
inevitably be the case. 

The bare sight of the cards seemed to 
smnite my heart with a deadly chill; but I 
was utterly powerless to hinder the play. 
So well knowing Daryl's temper, I dared 
not interfere. 

Nevertheless I felt as certain as I was of 
my own existence that evil, sooner or later, 
must come of this bad state of things. And 
the foreboding, alas, proved a true one! 

ft isno wonder that even now I cannot 
look back to those days in my life without 
a shrinking sense of acutest humiliation, 
of intolerable shame. Knowledge, when 
it did overtake me, was indeed terrible— 
terrible in the consequences thatit brought 
in its train ! 

Somehow I never could endure to go to 
bed—though all Thangate save ourselves 
had long since gone thither—and to leave 
the two men sitting up together and play- 
ing into the small hours of a new day, with 
the siphons and the spirit-bottles upon the 
slab of the sideboard, and the littered cards 
—oftentimes dice- upon the oval table be- 
tween them. 

Leigh Eversieigh however was always 
himself—self-possessed, cool-headed, tem- 
perate. It was Daryl who waxed excitable 
and noisy, and who drank about three 
times as much as he ought. 

Little piles of gold, on such evenings as 
these, very quickly seemed to accumulate 
at the elbows of the two men, and glittered 
in the gaslight from the chandelier above 
their heads. And sometimes I heard the 
crisp rustle of a bank-note; but for what 
amount I never saw. 

I used to sit silently behind thre curtains 
within the open bay-window,my arms upon 
the window-sill, my head in my hand, look- 
ing out with troubled eyes at the vast plain 
of water before ine, upon which sometimes 
the moonbeams fell chilly and weirdly, 
and quivered for miles in a thin bright 
amber track across the restless bosom of 
the lone dark sea. 

How awful, how divinely mysterious 
was that sea in its midnight loneliness! 
There was to me something appalling in 
its solemmnity,in its great and utter solitude. 
W hat terrific force, whatcrushing strength, 
lay sleeping beneath the ripples of its cold 
quiet tide! And yet in some way it 
seemed to ease my heart, to soothe the 
vexed soul within me, to gaze thus out in 
the bushbed darkness at the gentle but 
mighty sea, with the tremulous moon beams 
and the chill salt breeze justlightly wrink- 
ling the surface of it. 

For I felt that God Himself was there; 
whilst in the gas-heated, spirit-smelling, 

card-tainted room behind me devils invisi- 


It is perhaps unnecessary to state that 





lodgings ended precisely as they used to 


end at Mra RKRamage’s house in Chester 
nue Mr Eversieigh invaria! 
mié aw 


a” 


en associated with that visit of ours & 


Thangate. One's past is never all gloom. 


With daylight and sunshine and | 








| my dear, to serve——”’ 
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vigorous breezes, my heart usually grew 
buoyant again, and all morbid dread and 
gnawing anxiety took flight. 

Perhaps it was tne splendid air of the 
place—the life-giving ozone that made old 
folk feel young, and young folk fancy that 
they could never grow old. Any way, in 
the daytime my tears were forgotten; and 
all thought of the future 1 put away 
resolutely. The present at any rate was 
bright and real—so I then believed; the 
past please Heaven, was done with for ever. 
more. So it is that, when one is happy, 
one is too ajt to bug oneself, ax it were, in 
a mantle of false security. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

One morning —it was in the first week of 
September, I recollect—Mr. Eversleigh, 
Isla, and I were down upon the sands 
under the cliffs. The tide was far out, the 
slimy flat black rocks were bare. ‘There 
was astiff wind blowing from the north- 
west, and woolly clouds went racing over 
the somewhat cold blue sky. The dulli- 
green waves in the distance were foaim- 
capped and frolicsome; the soft white sea- 
birds wheeled above them. Now and 
again, with a curious plaining cry, they 
swept lightly and low through the salt 
spray, to ride at gracetul ease upon the 
romping billows. 

And so, as the pier was just now too 
breezy to be agreeable, we had sought the 
shelter of the rugged old cliffs, 

Isla, with some other youngsters like 
herself, was industriously digging holes in 
the wet sand, her frock and petticoats 
pinned up conveniently, her wee pink feet 
bare. Mr. Eversieigh and I, our back to 
the towering chalk wall in the rear of us, 
were watching her operations from the 
higher and drier ground. * 

I had a book on my lap; but I was not 
reading. tle was lying idle by my side. 
Dary! was playing billiards at the “Black 
Stag,” and doubtless drinking much 
bottled beer meanwhile. 

Suddenly the light in front of us was 
darkened, and a woman stood there upon 
the sands close to us—a_ thorough-born 
Sibyl if one ever walked the earth. Ie 
wild eyes were as black as was her shin- 
ing oily hair; her wrinkled face was of the 
color of the duskiest cocoa-nut; she had 
large gold rings—or rings that looked like 
gold—in her edrs and upon her hands, She 
wore a brilliant red shawl tied around her 
in singular fashion, since at her back it 
served as a sort of hanging cradle fora 
baby as swart as herself, The child was 
asleep. Yet the woman could searcely 
have been the mother of it—she was too 
old. . 

“Tell your fortune, pretty lady?’ said 
the gipsy, in the whining, wheedling voice 
familiar to every one. 

Instantly, so to put it, the sealed book of 
my past life was opened—fell then anil 
there apart at a well-remembered page. 
Involuntarily shrinking, i glanced up- 
ward at the fortune-teller,and said hurried 
ly— 

“No, no, no; go away, please!’ I laid 
an entreating hand upon Mr. Eversiecigh’s 
arm. “Don't let ber stop—send her away!" 
I begged, in that grown 
nervous in spite of myself. 

Leigh put his hand into his pocket. 
giittered. An offensively 


a voice had 


The 


gipsy'’s eyes 
fawning smile crept over her cotTee-brown 
face. 

“You are as beautiful, lady, as 
flower ¥ favor and after wi 

© (aiia al mTT 
side—ah elieve the poor gip- 
telis ye that he'd go through freand water 


“Make her go away, Mr. Eversieigh,’’ J] 
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broke in desperately —*“please do! 

Leigh sprang to his feet. Hie thrust a 
half-crown into the Sibyyl's ready claw. 

“Be off f said he sternly. “We want 
none of your gibberish here. (io, I may!" 

Smiling, leering, curtseyingg as she 
pocketed the piece of silver, for one Waver- 
ing moment she eyed the resolute speaker. 
rut in him she could diseern no shadow of 
relenting—nothing but a swift and an iron 
determination that would brook no thwart- 
ing when once he had spoken. 

“The police are not far off,” calmly re- 
marked Leigh, as he sank down leisurely 
by my side again. 

“The fortane-teller kissed ber brown hand 
to us, nodded with grinning Insolence as 
she turned away, and then vanished, with 
the living bundle tied to her back, into the 
crowd that covered the sands 

“Then vou don't believe in palmistry, 
Mra. Dark wood T Leigh said pleasantly, 
affecting not to have noticed my loss of 
composure, and interpreting in his own 
tactful fashion my shuddering aversion to 
the hag and her foolish trade. “You are 
not ai bit suporstilious, 
laughed he. 

“Nevetheless, I was albwurd enough once 


long ago—to have my—my fortune told,” 


1 salt. 

In the next instant I wished that I had 
not spoken, had mot told lain: this ; and my 
yazve wandered nmerventmsiy away from 
Ll erigehs. 


asked in an 
parteolitever come 


true 7 he 


*“*Anel clid it 


nines t Lome 


eworne 


llas any 


*? 


tree 

“Yes one. LIT mean, I'm sure I forget. 
tisall so long age—or seems so,”’ Tan 
swered at random, wishing more than ever 


now that Thad held miy tongue, 


I felt intensely vexed at tiv own stupid 


itv. Yes ithad happemed long ago; but 
as vividly as though To had heard it only 
the dav before eould TP then reeall every 


word of the strange prophecy spoken of my 


future by old Woyse the Wanderer in the 
quarry pon the northern moor, 
“A fair man,’ so the Wanderer had told 


ne, Would come intomy life; and here, at 
Vulpar, matter-of-fact Thangate, was Leigh 
Liversicigh lounging ander the cliftls at mv 
sicher 

I tried to give a turn te the conversation, 
ind direeted Mr. biversieigh’s attention to- 
wards an Italian organ-tian who had with 
hit a Sad-laced Litthe tomkew dressed in a 
green. tut the 
bdeas Of iy Companion appeared still to be 


yartient of faded red ana 


running upon the dreadful gipsy and her 
tortune-telling. 

“Ttis really astonishing,” | heard him 
saving thoughtfully, as he picked up little 
pebbles from the clit(s jagged base and 
With indifferent result, at 
fofyotten sand-castle a few 


nimed them, 


some child's 
vards off, “what clever shots—so lospeak 
those nomadic old prophetesses do some- 
times tnake, Of course it is only oceasion- 
ally that they succeed in hitting something 
hike the truth ; and of course it is nothing 
in the world bat pure chance even then— 
everybody knows that Still,’ ruminated 
Mr. Eversleigh aloud, *it is odd.” 

“You mean,’ I said, continuing to watch 
the jatiful anties of the marmoset, “that 
horrid woman's allusion with regard tomy 
own bame ? 
tellers 


It was odd, I admit. Fortune 


although mo sane persen has 


are ul 


ever 
aerain of faith in theirs predictions 
canny folk, | think 


“Tsuspect, Mrs. Darkwood,’ observed 
Leigh, inthe same light vet preoccupied 
tiemginier, “that she griessend yy he a 
‘Violet’ or a‘Lilv’ or a ‘Rose’ of i ‘iva. 
cinth,’ or a something of the bk ined equally 
COMMON place and sentis 1 fancy it 
would have puzzled her—her dark vifts 
notwithstanding —to upon the right one ; 
would it not * 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“After all, though, it would have been 


rather good fun to tackle her Upon the sub. 
ject,” he smiled. 
“She would never 
winkle,’” 
laugh, 


lave 
With a 


guessed 


rather 


‘Peri- 


said 1, bitter 


morning ? 


wanza of the day. 
continued my husband with his careless 
“such a joke ! What do vou think ? 
For the last half-hour or so I have been on 


— 


“But darting,” 


feeling almost feverishly grateful for the 
interruption to our tete-a-tete, which the 
appearance ot the child beside us had now 
completely effected, “where are the cakes 
and the chocolate creams that Mr. Evers- 
leigh bought for you in High street this 


* 


“All gone,” whispered I 


head. 


“Thangate air,” laughed 


my darling to him, and himself beginning 
to put on Isla’s stockings and shoes for 
her, just as Daryl, coming along the sands 
to find us, 
came, cried out—having suddenly espied 
our whereabouts— 
“By jove, Leigh, old chap, you'll make 


and swinging 


an admirable family man by-and-by * 
“Do you think so 7" inquired Leigh un- 
1 perceive,” | moved, 
“*Yes, [think so!" replied Daryl ab- 
surdly, quoting 


a then 


phrase from a certain | 
“But I 


laugh 


run down fora few days 


tair Aurora is getting alon 


ion, where the Viscount st 
the most liberal manner. 


ass of himself.”’ 
“Hlow do you mean 7’ 
coolly, Without raising his 
fractory top button of Isla 
Mr. Eversleigh’s hands 
the buttons were so siial 
why he couldn't do it.” 
“Ilo swears that he'll 1 
answered my husband wit 
shoulders, 
“And ainan like Tracy 
do worse,” rejoined Leigh 
ix in earnest, he can’t do le 
“Well, it's no atlair of n 
in his airy way, “ile ma 
mother herself if he ples 
going to tell you. Mrs, 
supper to-morrow night 
de Vere has done her turt 
at the Dome 
aside this morning and mi 
that I would) bring 
festival, and my triend M 
well, added the old) girl 
awkward, you know, 
no refusal. She says she 
thing in a small way to ce 
Vere’s engagement, whic 
pears, an Open secret 
Binkworthy, the 
(aaveston as gruests 


Visco 
ATA 
course—justa nice little 
Mrs. Ramage says."’ 
“I—I] don’t think Ili 
you,” Lobserved gently. 
“Not go! Why, pras 
brusquely, 
‘There is Isla, vou see, 
-and—"’ 
ll, Mis 


youngster, 


‘Oh, hang it a 
after the 


accompany me, 

alone ; and, what 

am not going alone.” 
ITsaid no more. As I 


Is thie 


this time I knew 
thoroughly. 
than to resist him 


Ine Wise, 


mv 





Mr. E-versicigh bestirred himself—he sat 
up. 

“Mra. Dark wood, you must not think me 
imipertinent, he said more soberly, “but 
do you know that I should very much like 


to hear—I have so often wondered—who it 
was that first brmstened you ‘Peri- 
witihkle ? 

“Daryl, l answers: briefly 

l cared met t rake Pp the old dead 
trivial « \ ame had 





‘ t} : 
res. ili LIecir } ‘ ,¢ ave 


Just then barefooted Isla came trotting 


Uelicately over the sands towards » and 





about it, I 
lessly. 


Sup ys me? wr 


But he plainiv hesitated. 
“Why, man alive,” er 
cares 4&—a-—a Trap What 


Thangate ?) Anything ¢ 
knows? Who cares? 
Belgravia. Iltold Mr 
accomplished Aur at 





“Oh, all right then,”’ s 


his task—gathering Is 





THE SATURD 


the pier with the Ramage gang—Mare 
Gaveston and that young fool Loftus 
Tracy were there, and Binkworthy, the 


manager of the Levity, who, it seems, has 


As it was frightfully rough out yonder at 
the pier end, we took shelter in the pavil 


he is bent upon making such a confounded 


explained to her valet de chambre, “that's 


yYmarry the old 


and the old lady got me 


vou, 


She would 


There will be 


EO, 


v" he demanded 


can't 
promised for you, Flower, and vou must 
ldon’t care about going 


corded in this autobiography of mine, by 


It Was easier to vield to him 
Experience had made 


“You, Eversleigh, will 















cried I briskly, 


sla, hanging ber 


leigh, catrhing 


his stick as he 


favorite catch- 
opular extrava- 


say, you two,” 


how the 
the Dome. 


to see 


gv at 


md us “fizz” in 
Itisa pity that 


inquired Leizh 
eves from a re- 
= temot. 

were so big, and 
l, Isla seriously 


narry the girl,” 
hashruyg of the 


might certainly 
calmly. “It he 
ae 

sine,” said Daryl, 
wes. But | was 
Ramage gives a 
that is after Miss 
1,48 She calls it, 


ade le promise 
Flower, to the 
r. Eversleizgh as 

It was detuced 
hear of 
* must do some 
‘Nebrate Miss de 
h is now, it ap- 
only 
unt, and young 
1 ourselves, of 


family party, as 


Daryl, thank 


Ll began ; ‘and 
s Piper can look 
she? 1 have | 


re, Periwinkle, I 
have before re- 


lord and master 





AY EVENING POST. 


a wanted unl frock unpinned and her shoes | own. “Perhaps I shall run against Mra 


and stockings put on. 
She was quite tired—had hal enough of 
paddling and digging holes ; ahd more 
than anything else, she wanted her dinner. 
She was so hungry! 


| Ramage between this and to morrow even- | 





—— 





ing ; and then, Dark wood, if 1 should, 1 
thank her on my own account By-the- 
by,”” said he, changing the subject, ‘I got 
the phwton and horses dewn from town 
this morning—it’s time they had @ isthe 
thorough exercise. What do you say — 
looking from me to my husband—‘‘to a 
drive to Canterbury and back this after- 
noon, and dinner afterwards at the ‘Black 
Stag ” ‘ 

I smiled my gladness, my grateful assent; 
and Isla glanced shyly but very happily 
upward into Leigh's fair tanned face, be- 
cause a pressure of the hand had assured 
her that she was not to be left behind, 
“With all the pleasure in life, old fel- 
low,” Daryl answered, smiting his friend 
with vigor upon the shoulder—“that is, if 
you'll consent to come up to the Clitl now, 
and eat your luncheon with us, Will 
you ?” 

Leigh said that he would. And so,bend- 
ing our heads to the strong sea-wind, we 
all went up to Miss Piper’s house together. 





/ 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
fE\UAT evening, after a delightful drive 
| to Canterbury and back in Mr. Ever- 
sleigh’s smart phaeton, followed by 
an excellent dinner at the celebrated Black 
Stag,”’ Leigh suggested to Daryl that they 
should have a cigar and a moonlight stroll 
upon the pier. 

So, cotfee finished, we let the hotel— 
tirst however taking Isla home to bed, for 
the child was dead tired with her long and | 
happy day—and then bent our steps lo 
wards the iron turnstiles, 

The wind had wholly gone down at sun- 





set; the night was beautifully fair and calm, 
The tide was well in, but the waves were 
hushed; the sea was as smooth as a deep | 
still river, 

Lights far out—green, yellow, and glow- 
ing red—twinkled mysteriously upon 
invisible masts, and were reflected in dim 
and tremulous hues in the quiet dark 
mirror Which lay beneath them. 

Now and again one heard the splash ot 
oars near to the black and ghostly network 
of the pier timbers, and from the dense 
cold shadow into the watery moonbeams 
a small boat would shoot forth jauntily, 
the adventuresome crew of it laughing, 
horse-playing, or shouting snatches of a 
rollicking song. What was the loveliness 
of a perfect night to them Y 

High overhead rode the tranquil pale 
moon, gazing down upon the noisy sea-girt 
scene; for the pier promenade was as usual 
thronged, the crowd was chattering like a 
vast flock of jays, the band was playing its 
liveliest, the tramp of feet was like the 
tramp of an army. A seat in the neighber- 
hood of the lighted pavilion was not to be 
obtained, every available chair and «erner 


COmers, 

So those, who could tind no 
seats were by circumstances compelled to 
heep upon the tramp. 

No did we gain the circular 
promenade than straightway we met the 
Ramage party. It was then half-past nine 
o'clock, and Miss de Vere’s duties at the 
Dome by the Waves were now over, The 
Dome concert ended at nine ; but the fun 
of the place in realitw—a **ball” 
until 
night. The evening glories of the Dome 
by the Waves were Known to me only by 
hearsay. pe 

Mrs. Ramage, as was her wont, was res- 
pectfully effusive; Miss de Vere as genial 


of course, 


sooner 


following 


—lasted, I believe, eleven or 


and self-possessed as ever. The girl was 
nicely and becomingly dressed in a soft 
white gown with much lace about it and 
old-gold-colored ribbons; and she had on a 
high-shouldered tippet of otter’s fur, being 
careful of her throat and chest. She wore 
perhaps too many narrow silver bangles 
that jingled incessantly; and IL did not 





make no 
said Daryl care- 


fuss 


Leigh was half frowning, half snuiling. 
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ied Daryl; “who 
one does here alt 
rachange! Who 

You are not Ih 
Ran ive’ a 


up quickly, and—having at last conqueres 


altogether like the = small closetitting 
diamond stars—diamonds unmistakably— 
that flashed and burned in ber pretty ears. 
But doubtless the jewels were the gift of 
Viscount Tracy, and so Aurora wore them. 

Then for the first time—on that clear 
moonlit night—l was introduced to Lord 


| 


or resting-space being occupied by early- | 


mid- ; 








ee, 


“Iam happy to congratulate you, Miss 
de Vere,”’ said I sincerely. “I believe | 
may do so now ?”’ 

“Yes, you may do so now, Mrs, Dark. 
wook,” replied the practical Aurora 
equably. “You see, I have learnt that it 
is always wisest to make sure of a good 
thing before you begin to brag about it, or 
I should have told you something with 
regard to Lord Tracy and his attentions to 
me at the theatre before you left home for 





In a sudden burst of maternal pride, 
which I suppose the worthy creature was 
unable any longer to hold in chepk, Ma 
Ramage, under cover of the tramping and 
the moonlight shadows, slipped her arm 
beneath mine and gave it a convulsive 
sj neexe, 

“Only fancy, Mrs. Darkwood, mem— 
only just fancy!’ gasped she. “He's a 
real live lord, and a kind-natured and a 
well-meaning one into the bargain, in 
spite of his dandy airs and his shiny boots, 
They're to be married before the spring— 
the next as ever is—and Rory, if she lives, 
will be the Countess of Starch. Oh, Mrs. 
Parkwood, I can’t bring myself to believe 
it yet—I can’t, mem, indeed!’ 

“Well she is a thorough good girl, and 
she deserves her good fortune,” I promptly 
whispered back. 


“A good girl? Ay, that she is!’ said 


Mrs. Ramage, almost tearfully. “What 
do you think, mem? I am to have a 
suburban villa residence all to myself 


when they are married, just wherever | 
please to fancy; and I’ve chose Ealing 
Common, since my lord had no objection; 
and I’m to go and visit Rory at her own 
grand house just as often as I please, and 
Iam tostay there too with the dear child 
just as long as ever! please; and—and— 
now isn’t he kind and noble?” whispered 
Mrs. Ramage breathlessly, as the band 


| struck up the “Pomona” waltz 


“Yes, indeed!’ I] answered sympathetic- 


ally. 
And then Miss de Vere went on to 
remark— 


“And so you understand, Mrs. Dark wood, 
I asked mother to be good enouglr to hold 
her tongue to everybody until things had 
been brought to a real head. You can 
imagine that I didn’t want to look likea 
fool through being in too great a hurry.” 

“And I'm sure I obeyed you, Rory dear 
—l always do,”’ mildly threw in Mrs, 
Ramage. 

“Oh, yes, mother—it’s all right!"gently 
answered Miss de Vere. 

Then Mrs. Ramage hoped that she was 
not presuming, was not “oing to far,” in 
saying that she would be extremely disap- 
pointed if I did not come and have supper 
with them at their apartments on the follow- 
ingevening. The Captain—Mr. Dark wood, 
she ought to say—had promised her faith- 
fully that he would bring me; and she— 
Mrs. Ramage—would really feel it if, after 
all, I should decline to honor her. 

“Bless you,mother, Mrs. Dark wood isn't 
proud,” observed Miss de Vere coolly— 
“she'll come !’ 

“Of course I mean to come,” I answered 
gaily, at the time forgetting my scruples 
of the morning. 

“How can 1 thank you,Mrs. Dark wood?” 
exclaimed Mrs, Ramage gratefully. 

‘(ur thanks are due to you,Mrs. Ramage,” 
was my light-hearted reply; “for I think it 
| is very kind of you to invite us.”’ 

“Gracious,” after a while ejaculated Mrs. 
Ramage—‘“where is Rory ?’’ 

Behind, us, Daryl, who had overheard, 
laughed. 

“We were just wondering, Mrs. Ramage,” 
said he, “‘what had become of Lord 
Tracy.” 

“Ob,” said Mrs, Ramage, in a more com 
fortable tone, “if that’s it, sir, it is all right 
then!’ 

Mrs. Ramage and I continued our prom 
enade together. Presently Daryl calle 
out— 

“Flower—I say, Flower—wasn‘tit so? | 
am right, am I not?’’—appealing to me on 
some trivial point or other that he was 
masterfully arguing out with young (av- 
eston and Mr. Eversleigh. It so happene! 
that I was able to settle satisfactorily the 





| Tracy and tohis friend Mare Gaveston,who 
had been standing a little apart in the back- 


yround, with their cruteh-sticks tapping 
theirteeth. Of came their hats with the 
utmost courtesy; and I could perceive that 


ther of the two young men had the least 
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such awkward 
divisions in a friendly group always some- 


| question mooted between them. In a few 
| words I did so, and then turned again to 
Mrs. Ramage. 

*Heigh-ho!”’ said she, witha sentimental 
sigh that somehow came oddly from the 
Miss de Vere. “Never can | 


he i days, Mrs. Dark wood, whet 


mmather of 





i never heard the name in mv its 
Mrs. Ramage pensively, ‘‘until I went! 
live at Hioxton; and that was years *g% 


| My poor dear husband, mem,, was alive 
then.”’ 
















































“Was he?” I said gently, not knowing 
what else to say. 

“Yes, Mrs. Dark wood—he wasalive then, 
and in the best of ‘ealth, poor dear,” said 
Mrs. Ramage, with another not uncheerful 
sigh, “and it was some little while before 
Kory was born. We had two rooms in 
those days, I remember, in a house in the 
St. Vincent Road, Hoxton. It was not a 
very genteel part, meni, to speak the truth, 
in spite of its high-sounding name—noth- 
ing like so nice as Chesterfield Avenue— 
nothing like! But it was rather hard times 
with us just then, Mrs. Darkwood. 1 bad 
no employment at all that year, and my 
poor dear Abraham worked the limelight 
at the Albion Theatre Royal. So two rooms, 
you see, Was about as much as we could 
manage at that time of day—with our own 
furniture, 0’ course. Well, at the top of 
the house, occupying only one room, there 
was a man and a woman by the name of 
W ilson—at least, they gave out that Wilson 
was their name; but none of the lodgers, I 
don’t think, believed that they were man 
and wife, or that Wilson was their real 
name. I know we did not, my Abraham 
and me;though,” said Mrs. Ramage earnest- 
ly, “may Heaven forgive us if we was 
wrong and uncharitable! One sweet little 
child they had—such a sweet little duck 
she was, nem—who was just as shy and 
frightened sometimes as your own dear 
little angel, Mrs. Darkwood. Indeed I am 
often reminded of that little child at 
Hoxton when I look at your own pretty 
darling, Missy Isla. But, when I knew 
baby Wilson, she couldn't have been so 
old as M issy——"’ 

“And was her name Isla too, then?’ I 
broke in absently. 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Darkwood! Don’t you 
understand? "The litthe Hoxton child's 
hame was ‘Flower’—the same as yours 

“Flower! L exclaimed. “iLow eurious!”’ 
adding, With a simile, “Why my name,after 
all, Mrs. Ramage, itappears, is vot such an 
uncommon One as I have generally been 
inclined to think it, My husband once 
had avery young cousin whom he never 
saw; she—she died, I bave heard, before 
he came home from India; and she was 
called ‘Flower.’ There is nothing new 
under the sun, How true it is!” 

“Well, L never!’ said Ramage. “But I 
Was going to tell you, mem, that some- 
thing very shocking happened at that 
house in the St. Vincent Road: and little 
lower Wilson was fetched away from it 
by her grandfather, I—1 think it was; no, it 
was her——"” 

“Something very shockin?” I interrup- 
ted, beginning to feel a genuine inierest in 
Mrs. Ramage’s inconsequent narrative. 
“And what was that?” 

“A murder,” said Mrs Ramage, lower- 
Ing her voice—“as dreadful a murder—and 
all though drink, they said—as ever was 

Again 1 interrupted the narrator, both 
my interest and my curiosity now strongly 
awakened. 

“Not the little child, | hope?” said I 
Guickly, 

“Dear, no,mem! I told you just now 

or meant to—that baby Wilson was 
letched away from that house at Hoxton 
directly after her father had been * 

But it seemed that Mra. Ramage was not 
then to be permitted to finish her story; 
and perhaps I was not wholly sorry to lose 
the end of it, whatever it might be, since 
the tale was evidently one in which the 
horrible predominated in no mean degree 
and enough of that which was terrific had 
already overshadowed my past knowledge 
of life! 

Daryl, in a playfulenanner, was tapping 
Mrs. Ramage upon the shoulder with his 
stick, She broke off immediately in her 
talk of Hoxton, and her gloomy reminis- 
cences of the St. Vincent Road there, and 
faced my husband, broadly smiling. 

“What is it, Captain 7" she said, with that 
queer, arch, sidewise, ducking movement 
of hers, which somehow suggested a 
curtsey and yet which was not one. It 
was more of a respectful wriggle than any- 
thing else—any way I never saw anything 
like it until I came to know Mrs. Ramage. 

We had all halted in a group together. 

‘‘Mrs Ramage,” said Daryl joyously, “we 
are about tired of this eternal tramping 





THE SATU 





will do you all the good im the world- 
Now don’t be unsociable, there’s a dear 
creature !"’ 

“Oh, lor’, Captain,” said Mra Ramage 
more faintly, “what aone you are, to be 
sure! 1—]——” 

She pretended to hang back, but all the 
same she was allowing Daryl to lead her in 
the direction of the dazzling pavilion, young 
Gaveston following them, laughing, appar- 
ently much amused, 

“Come along, Flower—come along, F ver- 
sleigh !’’ Daryl looked over his shoulder to 
shout to Leigh and me, before the glass 
doors of the pavilion closed on them. He 
was still bolding Mrs. Ramage by the 
arm. 

“No, thank you,” said I. 

“No, thank you,”’said Leigh Eversieigh. 

Thus it happened that we two found our- 
selves alone with each other—alone, that 
isto say, in the midst of the pier crowd, 
which still kept up its perpetual march— 
with the band playing, and the high tair 
moon overhead, 

“Let us get to the flag-post at the end 
yonder,” suggested Leigh, offering me his 
arm. ‘There it will be possible,Mrs. Dark- 
wood, to feel a breath of fresh air.” 

“Willingly,” I replied, and accepted his 
proffered escort. 

To the smartly-dressed multitude the 
band and the noisy pavilion were far more 
attractive than was acontemplation of the 
grand serenity of the wide lone sea, with 
the wan moon smiles quivering over its 
dark and awful bosom ; for here, upon the 
triangular promontory where, with faces 
turned seaward, we now stood, there was 
space to stretch oneself and to breathe com- 
fortably. 

“Whatan exquisite night,” Mr. Evers- 
leigh murmured, as if to himself, looking 
slowly upward to the purple dome of 
heaven, all strewed as it was with its my- 
riad white stars. “Whata perfect night.” 

I said nothing. The loneliness, the niys- 
tery of the sea at night was filling, as it 
ever did, my heart with a deep sense of 
rest and of peace. 

Suddenly upon the crowd there fell a 
hush, Onecould now distinctly hear the 
“swish—s—s—sh’’ of the litthe growing 
waves, as with a ghostly whisper they went 
creeping inland to fling themselves wan- 
tonly at the base of the rugged elifls Calm 
as it was now, there might be foam-capped 
breakers ere the dawn; for the sea is as 
capricious, as Changeful as a woman, 

The Thangate summer mob had fallen 
dumb, as it were, to a man; the cornet- 
player of the band was playing his cysto- 
mary solo, Which this evening proved to 
be “Some Day.” 

Far over the quiet sea rang out the slow 
sweet air—clear, true,unutterably pathetic. 
The cornet-player, as he played, himself 
seemed to feel every note of the music, 

The link of tacit sympathy—or whatever 
it should be correctly termed—which ex 
isted between Leigh Eversleigh and me 
kept us both silent. 

He had folded his arms as he stomd ; his 
chin rested upon his breast. For myself— 
well, for the life of me Lt could have spoken 
no syllable just then; my heart was 
touched to aching by the haunting pathos 
of the melod y—the tears ro&’e to my burn- 
ing eyes. 

Had there been by my side a husband 
who really loved me, and whom I truly 
loved, I might have pressed my forehead 
to his dear shoulder and have wept out- 
right. 

Did my staunch friend Leigh Eversieigzh, 
although so silent, comprehend this? I 
cannot tell. 

* * * 7 = 

Mrs. Ramage’s party was emphatically 
an event in my life. Through many a 
strange experience had I gone as Daryl 
Park wood’s wife ; but Mrs. Ramage’s fes- 
tival in honor of her daughter Aurora’s 
engagement, taken w ith the consequences, 
which were the direct result of the affair, 
was unquestionably for me the strangest 
and saddest of ail. 

The supper-hour was ten o'clock, and a 
few minutes before the appointed time, we 
—Daryl, Mr. Eversieigh and I—presented 





ourselves at the RKRamages’ apartments, 
which were upstairs, like our own at Miss | 
Piper's. 

Viscount Tracy, his friend ycung traves- | 





round and round—this tread-imill sort of 
don’t you know ? 


business, aren't you ?— | 
ana begin to feel at 


an ab 
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raving for a—a 


Molute need of a refresher = 


4) r, Sir, smalcdi shi | rea 
think J ought 
“Pooh l’ said Dary) airily, taking her by | 
the arm. “A claret and apollinaris, or a 
portand soda with a dash of lemon in it, 


ton, and Mr. Binkworthy, the theatrical 
manager, were already there,the three men 
having returned home with Miss de Vere 


straightway 


oOking rea 
beautiful. 

It was a tasteful gown of palest lemon- 
co'ored muslin, with many little frills | 


edged with pretty lace. Theelbow-asleeves 
revealed her shapely arms, upon which, in 
the house, the numerous bangles she was 
so fond of did not appear in the least out of 
place. 

She wore upon her left shoulder a lovely 
cluster of hot-house flowers, both scarlet 
bloom and white, with long feathery sprays 
of maiden-hair fern ; and in her fair hair 
Lord Tracy had just fastened some bright- 
red geranium, with a spray or two of lemon 
plant as well, 

He was paying Aurora the most marked 
attention, and seemed passionately de- 
voted to the clever young woman of his 
choice, 

Aurora herself treated her titled slave 
with a cool and easy familiarity which was 
decidedly amusing to witness—her bright 
face was flushed with genuine pleasure 
notwithstanding. 

As we three guests from the Cliff were 
strangers to Mr. Binkworthy, we were 
each of usin turn presented to the man- 
ager of the Levity. 

It was Mrs. Ramage—who was attired in 
a bronze shot-silk gown, with a large em- 
broidered collar and a cameo brooch, and a 
gorgeous new cap that would not keep 
straight—who with much pride and many 
a wriggle performed the necessary intro- 
duction ; Mr. Binkworthy, with extreme 
allability, bowing to the right and to left 
of us, 

lie was a short stout man, in a short 
jacket, who wore many rings upon his fat 
and not over-ciean hands. A white waist- 
coat, cut low displayed a tine expanse of 
rather limp shirt front, in the centre of 
which shone a big carbunele, and below 
which dangied an immense gold locket 
and chain. Mr. Binkworthy, in his way, 
was an illustrious person. 

At supper 1 sat between the manager 
and young Gaveston, and beth of them 
made themselves exceedingly agreeable. 
Daryl, at Mrs. Ramage’s request, was 
cccupving the end seat at table inmmedi- 
ately facing her own, in order that he 
might relieve her of the work of carving. 
“If you don’t mind, Captain,” said Mrs. 
Ramage, in her most wheedling tone, 
“just cutting up the fowls and that for me, 
Il can manage the lobster-salad and the 
rest.” ° 

And so, facing each other—hock, claret, 
and by-and-by champagne flowing without 
stint—Daryl and Mrs. Ramage cracked 
many a joke together, and drank each 
other's nealth quite a dozen times at the 
least. 

Naturally, In these circumstances, as the 
evening wore on, the hilarity of the little 
party waxed stronger and stronger—Mr. 
Binkworthy, the manager, telling some 
really funny stories; Daryl, in highest 
spirits, capping them with others still fun- 
nier and wilder, 

“Stop, Captain, do! cried Mrs, Romage, 
laughing and choking together, “or you'll 
be the death o’ me, I know!’ 

And then, recovering herself, in her best 
manner she forthwith proceeded to “take 
wine” with Viscount Tracy. 

“My love to you, Mra. Ramage, 


’ 


‘said he 
pleasantly. 

“The same to you, my lord,” replied 
\urora’s mother, beaming affectionately at 
her future son-in-law. 

At that instant,raising nny own eves from 
listening to some lengthy but not too wise 
remark of young Mare Gaveston’s, [ en- 
eountered those of Mr Eversleigh—who 
was silting Opposite tome and my dawd- 
ling companion—with a queer questioning 
light lurking in them. With one hand 
meanwhile he stroked his long tan mous- 
tache, and I could not help wondering 
whether he was smiling beneath it. 

Ile, I somehow felt, was wondering what 
I thought of Mrs, Ramage’s party ; but I 
knew that we must wait, until the next 
day before we could quietly compare notes 
upon the event. 

The nextday! IHlow little did I dream 
on that brief evening of Bohemian merry- 
making, in that short hour of informal con- 
viviality, what “the next day’’ would 
bring to pass for me ! 

Alas! how hard and wrong it seems that 
often when one is happiest and brightest, 
then is it that the shadows of life are 


| nearest ! 
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Bric-a-Brac. © 


Tuk House or tux Livixa.—The terms 
which different nations have bestowed on a 
burial-place are not associated with emo- 
tions of horror. The Greeks called a bury- 
ing-ground by the soothing term of “Corme- 
terion,”’ or the “sleeping place.’’ The Jews, 
who had no horrors of the grave, by the 
term “Bethhaim,"’ or ‘‘the house of the liv- 
ing ;" the Germans, with religious sim- 
plicity, ‘4iod"s field."’ 


Tak Marra.—The “mappa” was a table 
napkin in use in ancient Rome for wiping 
the hands and mouth at meals. Nome per- 
sons fastened it under their chins to protect 
their clothes from stains, as some do now, 
In ordinary cases the host did not furnish 
his guests with napkins, but each person 
brought his own “mappa” with him, and 
occasionally carried away in it some of the 
delicacies which he could not consume at 
table. 

PRRSIAN MARRIAGES. —Asa rule,clases 
in Persia & not mingle in marriage. The 
sons of merchants wed merchants’ daugh 
ters, the young tradesman mates with his 
like, and sowith the members of the ser- 
vant and soldier classes, Butin Persia, as 
everywhere else, extraordinary personal 
attractions soon become known and have 
their advantage. ‘The beauty of the lower 
or middle class need not aspire in vain. 
The mother of the king's eldest and favor 
ite son, the most powerful man in Persia, 
was the daughter of a miller, who caught 
the Shah's eye while washing clothes at the 
brookside. Many a poor handsome girl 
without portion is wedded for her beauty 


— 
— 


In Tuk INDIRS.—The bed of a dweller 
in Kast India is spread upon the floor, and 
for a pillow is used a sortof blanket, which 
is utilized at the same time for contain- 
ing the valuables of the house. The cover 
ing for the sleeper is made of cotton, woven 
by hand. There are no chairs, and the 
occupants sit on the door with crossed legs, 
or in a reclining posture, with one leg upon 
the other. There are no musical instru- 
ments, no notes, no set music. The Kast 
Indians lie down without undressing, and 
on rising roll up their bed and) stow at 
away. Their principal food is rice, whieh 
those who are at the table eat with the 
same spoon, There are no puddings, ne 
desserts, and whoever is the last to rise 
from the table is compelled to wash the 
dishes. Woman has searcely any place in 
society, literature or art. Man is the 
master,and rules. The language is simple, 
consists of twenty-five letters for an 
alphabet, and can be learned in a year and 
a half by one associated with the poople. 


CHINESE GARDENS.—The predominant 
feature of these gardens lies in the 
grotesqueness of the figures, produced by 
training certain shrubs over « framework 
ot wire, so as exactly to take its form, and 
still more wonderful is the revelation of 
amazing patience which must have been 
expended in order to train each tiny twig, 
each separate leaf, into its proper place, se 
as to form a perfectly even surface, repre 
senting garments or whatever else is to be 
indicated. hvergreen dragons, frisky 
fishes, dolphins with huge eyes of china, 
and human figures with china or wooden 
hands, heads, and feet, are among the 
favorite forums represented, We also saw a 
very fine vegetable stag with well~«le 
veloped antlers, and a long rattan trained 
into the likeness of a serpent. Din erent 
shrubs assume the forms of junksa, bridges, 
houses, flower-baskets, fans, or birds; and 
tall evergreen pagodas are adorned with 
little china bells, hanging round 
story, 


cach 


Or Great Men.—Curiosity albrout the 
minor incidents in the lives of some great 
men is toacertain extent legitimate, and 
even profitable; but there is perhaps, in ous 
day at least, some danger of its 
carried too far. To find the great on aleve! 
with ourselves may gratify our vanity, but 
it may sometimes lead to very erroneous 
conclusions We have often been struck 
with the significance of an anecdote which 
Hookam Frere once related to his nephew 


boeratage 


about thegreat F:nglish statesman (Canning: 
_“f remember one day going to 


consult 


Canning on a matter of great importance 
lite me, when he was staying at kintielad 


We walked into the woods to have a quiet 
talk, and as we passed some ponds 
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rime | | it t \ s A 
at ta 
Al lea grea ‘ 
but peopie are apt lo lancy thal a 
does not know the natural histors frogs 


must be an imbecile in the treatment 


men. 
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LIGHT AT LAST. 


HY THRA THOKR OF “A BROKEN WEEDING 


KRING,” “THORNS ANDO hilossows,” 


“wHICH LovED HiM HeESB?”’ 


CHIAPTER NNYV. 


1) pope nothing ie going bo happen be- 
tore Tuesday,” whispered Mra, beathers 
to M ary that aflertnoemen aller lea. 


‘Prom t 
you notice the chanye t at's Cone cver your 
proor young lady? She senott saine that 
sue was (his tioernmiog 


“Why, what's aus wil her ?’’ said 
Mary, alarined lest something 
tervene lo stop her lope ; ” 
tue Toemlay. 

*jbon'’t vou see low bright ber eves are 
ionaturaliy Dorigg ist quick she 
noves, as if he Was iistening for Soilne- 
body? All these days past sie’s been as 
Spirillens as a Mouse, : 

“Nonsense! She's all right, Mra. Fea- 
thera Shedoesn’t do nothing out of the 
common. She's }ust as silent as ever, and 

ist as ventie in her waya.”’ 

“LT Lope you may be right, Mary; but 
heep vour ¢yes open— that’s all ' Iler papa 
m Hot coming t.il Wednesday 
afternoon, so i's all right for us: we 
be back bourse belore Le arrives.”’ 

Mary drew a breath of relief. and, in 
order to keep ti.e Ynind of her charge intent 
on sone Rafe BoeXcitiog oatter, reverted to 
unpacked in the 
her surprise, Miss (iarllord 


ehou a itt 


pieasure on 


and how 


here mgrair 


Siiall 


the dress st iving 
trunk ; and, t 
assented to her prep @ithonm. 

“Pipightas well look at them at once, 
Mary, tor | really want a change of dress,” 
she said, ‘Open the trank, pleaseand put 
the tray on the bed, them 1 need not keep 
you long: DP shall not be more than half an 
hour,’ 


Carelesaly sue turned over Lhe uppermost 


Clings im the triak we collars, frills, 
mashes, ritpthonus tastefullw tied in sinall 
knote, which she hed worn in happier 
days, 

“J ehail mever want them: agau—never 
putthem on any more, Mary,’ sie said, 
with lauflionite sadness, 

“Oh, don’t @Qay So, tise!” eX postulated 


the girl, while to herself sive ‘She's 
nota bit eh Ange i. Wi al honsense of Mra. 
breathers to may se! Can I] tice p you, please, 
rise?’ she asked, 

“No, thank you, Mary,” replied Mabel, 
in ber usual gentie and spiritiess way, *] 
must look at the things mvself, and decide 
what] will keep; then vou put them 
iway. 

“ey ery wel » ae ae 

And the mnaid toek her work and sat a 
few vards off, wailing Ull her services were 


said 


ean 


warited, 

Mabel Wenton tossing aside things that 
she had forwicrly valued for their tasteful]- 
ines, 

Phen she tuo up the dregses that were 
inderneath tle laces and lighter Luings, 
Phere were four pretiy costames which 
were still ju te fresh, and wh) cb titted her 


as if made bul recently. 

She had not grown more 
the last few months. 

“They look beautiful dresses indeed, 
nies,’ remarked Marv, ber eves full of ad- 
thiration. 

“1 do not eare for pretty things now, 
Mary,” returned Mabel. “A black dress is 
what] preter, and I hope to tindone which 
you cap alter for me. h, here is a quiet 
Kray gown whieh I wore long ago, when 1 
was etil! in the sehoolroom.’’ 

Little did the maid conceive what was 
connected with the sigh acoom pan ving these 
rewnarks—w hat reeollections tuesighto! the 
dress called up—recollections of that dav 
trou which all her troubles dated—the dav 
when she first discovered that her father 
had asecretto hide—the words she had 
overbeard in the library, the scene near the 


robust during 


Poat-house, the interview with her uncle, 
ei with her father, the plausible ex plana- 
tion he had give ser, and, last of all, that 
never trleforgettien scene in her father’s 
“tudy, whe - & ved, she had 
lowe . a a fearful 
wad 

y 

“ 

Newille 

“J can’t bear to see be sat 
tj iea,"” said M ary. ‘ 





THE SATURDAY 


“Jt is nothing’; I am always sad,” an- | 


awered Mabel. 


She continued to handle the gray dress) 
| without thinking of what she was —? | 


| and in this state of mind she unfolded 
| shook it, aod held it up before ber; and, as 
she did so, ber hand came into contact with 
a thin and cruinbled piece of paper in the 
pocket of the skirt. 

W hat could it be? For she bad not worn 
the dreas since that oay,so vivid in ber 
memory, on which she had taken it off be- 


su posed to go there. 

Tamant!y there flashed across ber mind 
the little scene in Netta’s bed-room, when 
she had been so agitated about the paper 
which fell from tbe ket of this very 
dress, and she bad believed herself about 
to obtain a clue to the secret which bad ever 
since eluded her, ; 

This paper contained an allasion whieh 
had been a key to » part of the deception 
which she felt shrouded ber father’s 
past. 

She bad Leen deeply disappointed at 
first, and then intensely relieved in mind, 
at missing what she had aimed at in snatch- 
ing the piece of paper from her father's 
drawer, and she had gone away from boime 
the next day in the belief that the secret 
still lay hidden in the drawer of her fa- 
ther’s writing-table. 

Never since that day had she worn the 
gray dress, which was not stylish enough 
for any place but the schoolroom ; and dur- 
ing all the stirring occurrences that fol- 
lowed—her visitto ber uncle’s, her briet 
happy engagement to Lord Wynmore, 
when new garments were ordered for her, 
and #16 Was @:pancipated from the school- 
roour—she bad never bad occasion to wear 
this particular dress, for, after her engage- 
ment to Neville Wynmere was broken off, 
illness ensued, and ber fancy for black gar- 
nents grew upon her, so that this costume 
had tain unthought of at the bottom of the 
trunk now open before her. 

Now swiftly caine the startling thought 
that here, at this unexpected tmoment, the 
mystery would be Rud bare to her—the 
hidden thing be made clear. 

She felt assured that she was about to 
lay hold of that which had hitherto eluded 
her. 

What atmement it was! Soe dared not 
draw torth the paper, for Mary's eyes were 
upon ber, and she hervelf could with diffi- 
culty restrain her deep emotion. 

“Do sit down, miss!” cried the maid, ris- 
ing hastily. ‘You look as if you would 
faint the next minute!’ 

“No; fetch tne some water.” 

Mary flew to ober, and in that brief ino- 
startol freedom Mabel, with flangers shak- 
ing from dread anticipation, drew the paper 
to light and glanced at it with quick-drawn 
breath. 

Ali! 
jecture, 

In this instant she perceived as by a reve- 
lation the fact that she mnust have snatched 


Yes, she :must be rightin her con- 





two sheets of paper instead of one fromm her 
father’s drawer—thin sheets which at first 
must have clung together—that the one 
containing the inyslery about which sie 
had been so agonized bad lain all this time 


fore her fatuer went to Germany, Or War | 








EVENING POST. 


thought—it was s0 agitating and so infinite- 
ly sweet. 
"How erly she listened, lying motion- 
| jews till Mary’s regular breathing twid her 
‘that she might steal to the window and 
strive to discern whether that figure which 
she bad detected on the preceding night 
| was visible! ° 
| Jtso, who was he who watched ; and why 
was bethere? Tospy—only tospy? Last 
| night she had so believed, but not now— 
| now now! 
Like a ghost she glided from ber bed and 
stole acrows the carpeted floor. Softly she 
stood within the shelter of the window-cur- 
tains and peered out into the movn- 


light. 

ven, he was there—the tall figure she bad 
seen before. 7 

Ob fora moment of clear vision tw set 
doubt at rest,to make supposition certainty! 
But there were flying clouds to-night, and 
these, obscuring the iunoon, prevented ber 
from deciding whose wasthe figure watch- 
ing there, 

Nearly an bour elapsed before she crept 
back to ber couch; and four o'clock bad 
struck before she fell into a fitful sieep. 

lier awakenings were always troubled 
with fear, It was reality then that she was 
in this strange bouse, lar away from her 
sisters and from Dick. 

Sleep enabled her to forget it for a brief 
space. It was so hard to realize it anew 
every morning! 

On this day, as she unciosed ber eyes, she 
turned them towards the casement far more 
eagerly than Mary bad done on the previous 
day. 

it was not raining—she could walk out. 
Would the young gardener who had re- 
placed Fox be awaiting ber with the flowers? 
How strangely the thought agitated her! 

Mabel had learned to be silent about the 

things she wished for—t» assume indiffer- 
ence lest they should be snatched from 
her. . 
So, though she longed to rush into the 
garden, she did not propose to go out of 
doors until Mary, a3 usual, came to ask if 
she would walk that morning. 

Ilardiy could she assuine her usua! tone 
of indiflerence as she assented, bardly con- 
trol her steps as she turned into the path 
at the end of which Jim Saunders was 
working. 

Ilad be the flowers? 
was approaching? 

Yes! Half-way down the walk be came 
to meet her, raising bis cap respectfully, 
and bringing into view from a small basket 
be carried a lovely bouquet of flowers. 

‘(000 morning, iniss., Will you be pleased 
to accept these, 118s?'’ he said, standing on 
one side and offering his tlowers, 

At the same time he slipped into Mary's 
band a couple otf roses surrounded by 
sweet geranium and heliotrope, which, ac- 
companied by «a smile, completely sub- 
jugated the girl. These flowers must have 
come froin a florist’s. 

Mabel,overpowered by an emotion which 
she could not control,received the blossoms 
in silence. 

“IT got them from Mr. Twiford,the florist, 
miss,” continued Jim Saunders; “and 
‘twas he that put round ’em that bit of lace- 


Did he see that she 





atthe bottom of the pocket into which it 
had been thrust. 

In her agitation she 
one sheet of paper; the 
clungto the soft 
What tearful 
close? 

She must wait for hours—for days per- 
haps—belore she could possess Lerself of | 
the contents of this closely-written sheet of 
German traced on toreigu paper. 

There was but scant time to note a tew | 
words on the page before Marv'’s step was 
audible inthe corridor, but tnose words 
made supposition certainty as to the nature 
of the ietter she had found, her father’s | 
name was twice mentioned, and such ex- | 
pressions as “black deed,"’ “penal servi- 
tude,” occurred. 

Hlow terrible! She thrust the silent wit- 
ness out of sight as Mary re-entered with | 
the water. 

“You don't look much better now, miss, 
Won't you lie down ?" asked the maid, with 
concern, 

“Yea, Mary. 


had shaken 
other miust 
tnaterial of the 
revelations would it 


out 
have | 
dress, 
dis- 


Put away the dresses; | 





And then, with throbbing brow and heart 
beating paintully, she lay down on the lit- 
tle conch in her dressing-room, thankful 





that Mary could not guess the anguish that 
that was in ber troub.ed soul. 

Watched, always watched! Never sure 
of an absolutely quiet momeut—never cer- 
tain of be'ng left to herself! 

Mrs, Feathers or Mary or Jane was sure 
toenter on some pretence; she was rarely 
permitted to be alone. : 

liow then should she venture to decipher 
the letter which contained what she so 
dreaded to learn? Nightand day her ac- 
tions were spied and noted! 5 

Through all the long and dreadful even- 
ing which ensued Mabel found no oppor- 
tunity for reading that which, unknown, 





tortured her, and which, when known, she 
felt sure would torture her vet more, 
Ull she understood thesecret w hich haunted 
her, ebe could gain no rest. 

Mrs. Feathers came in continually with 
offers to sit up, and Mabel bad 
culty in persuading her to 
her, a8 usual, 





great diffi- 
retire and 
in Mary 8 care 


' 
16ave 


So by-and-by sile y 
tage, the curtains were a“ " 
alter feig yr slee was 
Wane eves a 
he « ria ea 
loora, : 


Phere was something else trou! ng her 
| be@art to-night besides Ler desire and dread 
with respect to the inystery in ber father’s 


} life; butthisahe dared hardiv shane 


Yet, | 


paper, such as they use for brides at wed- 
dings, miss, Do but look at it, for it has a 
sort of motto inside written in French, by 
Mr. Twiford, Youcan read it maybe,thougha 
poor tellow like me is no sehwlar tor 
that.’’ 

‘Oh, to be sure I can read French!" re- 
plied Mabel, without bowever unfolding 
the paper. Hlow could she, with Mary’s 
eyes fixed upon her? ‘ 

When Jim Saunders had lifted his bat 
and passed on, Mabel, taking advantage of 
a transient glean of sunlight, intimated 
ber desire to sit down on the bench, and 
Mary withdrew far enough to exchange a 
word or two with the bandsome young 
gardener, who appeared quite willing to 
engage her attention. 

‘What lovely roses you have given me, 
Mr. Saunders!” she exclaimed, allowing a 
little of her admiration for the donor to be 
seen. 

“Il hope to bave the honor of presenting 
you with achoice bouquet tor Tuesday, Miss 
Carter,’’ returned the young man cheerful- 
ly. ‘Don’t you get any flowers yourseit— 
trust to my choice.”’ 

“Oh,you’re really too good, Mr.Saanders!” 
declared the delighted Marr, 

After this, it was easy enough to draw 
her into conversation, and Mabel, left to 
herself, was quick to unfold the paper 
wrapped round the stems of the flowers. 

With overwbelming emotion she read 
these lines in Freach— 


“If you have guessed ny secret, write on 
this piece of paper the name of bim who 
loves you froin the depths of his seul.” 


Iler heart beat wildly as she grasped the 
sense of these words, 

Despite all that had happened, despite 
the assurance she possessed tlat she was 
separated for ever from Neville, to know 
that he had followed her here, that he bad 
found tneans to comitUnicate with her, that 
he was there, within a few vards of ber. 
Intoxicated her with sudden jor. 

h, he would not be contented then with 





her persistent refusal to see bim, with the 

Story which tinust have been told him con- 
g her inental weakness ' rir . 4 ‘ 

. " 
~ vit Ss“ er 
VY could she manageit? She had no 

vriting materials at band—not even a | 


pene, 


fault where her lover is concerned. 
t ** % 
‘Mary,’ she said, calling te her maid. 


Womap’s wit however ts rarely at | trifling 








have a fancy to make asketch of that cot- 
tage in the meadow which we see from 
here. Will you fetch me my portfolio and 
some pencils out of the drawer in the sit- 


“Certainly, miss,” M replied ; “but 
ian’t it cold for yey 

She did not like her with Mr. Saun- 
ders being interrupted. 

“J shall not sit still five minutes,” said 
Mabel. “It isonly the outline I shali do 
this morning, which I can color indoors, 1 
will be an amusement, and I bave so few 

easures,”’ she added. ‘While you are 
gone I will waik aboutand get warm.” 

It was in this manner that, one a 
bitter parting —after such an sepa- 
ration—after what Mabel had believed to be 
an eternal farewell—she and Nevilie Wyn- 
more met agaia—inet, and dared nos clasp 
hands! ; 

“T have found you then, beloved !”’ he 
murmured, with tenderest adoration in his 
voice. “Do you know what they have told 
me ?” 

“Yes, Neville. They say that I am in- 
sane; all my actions sare watched. Some 
day you will be assured that my mind never 
failed.”’ 

“My darling, consent to be my wife, and 
who shall dare to take you from my keep- 
ing? Your father is impenetrable ; your 
brother is, they tell me, abroad.” 

“Oh, Dick, Dick,’’ she ejaculated, “what 
have tbey done to you? Are you too a 
prisoner?” 

**Mabel, fly with me,’’ entreated Neville, 
“and together we will find your dear bro- 
ther.”’ 

“Help me to fly,” she begged, “though to 
marry you, Neville, I must not consent—it 
would tie you to a tarnished name! Do 
you think | would sacrifice your happi- 
ness? What is the use of seeking to hide 
the truth from you? Don’t proclaim it to 
the world, Neville, for my sake keep si- 
lence; but I do not speak at random when 
I tell you that I know my tatber bas a ter- 
ribie secret to hide, and so he keeps ine 
bere. Help me toescape! I will never mo- 
lest him—I ask only freedom and obscurity. 
On Tuesday eveningthe housekeeper and 
my usual attendant goto a merry-making 
—they are ignorant that I am aware of it-- 
while they are absent I must escape. Be 
ready totake neto London, or your sis- 
ter’s, Neville. May I count on you?’’ 

“Command my life, and it is yours!" he 
said, with fervor. 

They had not a moment to excharfge an- 
other word, Mary having returned, bearing 
the portiolio, 

“Put it down, Mary,” said Mabel falntly. 

“Are you ill again, miss?’’ cried the girl, 
noting that she was not in her usual! apathe- 
tic state. 

“No, not ill; but I don’t think I shall 
make the sketch now. 1 will leave it for 
another time. Mary, has Mrs, Feathers 
beard frota my father? When is be com- 
ing to see me again ?”’ 

"hew she shrank from ever meeting him! 
She prayed that bis visit might not be before 
Tuesday. 

“Don’t you fret about your dear papa, 
miss,’’ said Mary cheerfully; ‘*be’ll be com- 
ing on Wednesday, I heard Mrs, Feathers 
say; and he ineans to stay a day or 80; then 
you can ask him everything you wish. 
That will be better than writing.”’ 

“So it will, Mary,’ answered Mabel, 
striving to assume her former listiess air. 
But how difficult it was to seem spiritiess 
when her heart was beating so wildly— 
when Neville was there to aid ber—when 
be had given her this new proof of his 
love! 

They were just as much parted as ever. 
Never could she respond to his tender wish 
—never place her hand in bis again, and 
utter words she had once pronounced 80 
foundly—“I am yours, Neville!’ But it 
was uspeakably sweet to find that his devo- 
tion followed her—that he turned lovingly 
to her; and a tide of joy which she thought 
for ever departed rose swiftly within ber, 
tilling ber heart once more with bappiness. 
For a brief while she was oblivious of the 
mystery which weighed down her soul. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


F Mary had not been engrossed by pre- 
| parations for the important event of 

Tuesday, she must have been struck by 
the change in her young mistress ; but the 
excitement of the prospect before her, the 
coming dance, the opportunity of wearing 
a white dress, the delight of seeing Bill 
Darby, the pleasure of exciting his jealousy 
about the bandsoie Mr. Saunders, and the 
roses the young gardener promised to give 
ber—all this was too much for Mary, who 
was far more likely to lose her head in any 
difficulty or stress of circumstances than 
was the patient over whom she watcbed. 
And, when, after tea, she asked her young 
lady what she should like to do, and Mabel 
replied that she would read, begging the 
maid to bring her a story which she had 
left .downstairs, Mary, darting into the 
kitchen to see if Jim Saunders was there, 
entirely forget the name of the volume for 
whieh she had been sent, and brought back 
a history of Rome. 

Mabel accepted it; it would do as well as 
any other to conceal the letter containing 
the secref. 


Only ia this manner could she venture & 
read it, as at any moment one o! ber gaoiers 
g : " mi “Oo « be wd re 
~ <4 xd > real y 
liow painfully her heart beat as she rw 


ul tue then foreign sheet ands noothed 

ready for transference to the volume which 
Mary had brought!—she had made sm? 
excuse for sending the girl away o" 


another errand. Then she placed the letter 


“I i between the leaves; and, with tremulous 












Se eee 


























qnieiinete <<< Ge come 


agony, read in German—- 
“Frankfort, June, 18—. 


“Your last letter was so factory 
that I will answer it in . lItisof no 
use to beat about the with me; and 


ou ought to know that, if I ask a good 
; ben 1% is worth your while to pay it. I 
must write a long letter, but every word 
will have to be reckoned for, 

*]t is too ridiculous for P he Charl ford— 
rather Filton—to tell me, Horace Lane, that 
you cannot afford to pay twice over fora 
secret such as I have in my keeping. If 
you paid for it a dozen times, it would be 
better than spending the rest of your life 
at the public expense in one of her Majesty's 
prisons, 

“You think to blind me? You have 
reckoned without any real knowledge of 
the man with whom you have to deal, 

“It is true, as you say, that you have al- 
ready paid handsomely for what I did for 
you; eight thousand nds is a fair sum 
for any ordinary service. But mine was an 
extraordinary one; and two things have 
happened on which neither you nor I 
counted, The first is my discovery that you 
are a dozen times more weajthy than you 
have represented yourself to be; the sec- 
ond is—I have embarked in an exciting 
game, and must bavye money to carry it 
One 

“In short, need at least twenty thousand 
pounds; but you and your friend Jobn 
Charlford can easily manage that between 
you, a8 indeed you must. What isthe use 
of refusing? You know that you are in 
my power, You twit me with that I ain as 
guilty as youand your reputed brother— 
that I am double-dyed in your iniquity ; 
but, my dear Charlford, Filton, or what- 
ever you choose to call yourself, have you 
never beard of a man’s turning Queen’s 
evidence? Asa last resource, if you drive 
ine to revenge, I will have it! Of course 
filteen or twenty thousand unds and 
liberty te spend it would be infinitely more 
sgreeable; but I must have revenge if not 
success! It is my watehword.”’ 


At this point in the letter the door opened 
and Mabel had scarcely turned a leat of 
her book to hide the fureign sheet when 
Mary came tn. 

“Could you eat a few grapes, mniss?’’ she 
said. “Mr. Saunders, the young man who 
nade bold to tring you the flowers this 
morning, has just offered ine a bunch, and 
you'll te mea great favor if you’ll take 
some,”’ 

With an effort at at self-restraint Mabel 
accepted the fruit with many thanks, fully 
understanding all the while that ber tnaid 
would bave entered on some other pretext 
if not on this, and that it must be by her 
father’s command that she was never leit 
alone long. 

How her beart beat with - a joy at 
the knowledge thus gained of Neville’s 
presence in the house that she cccupied and 
horror as she connected the words she had 
just read with the paper Dick and she had 
found in the boat so long ago, and which 
they had both ascribed to Caroline’s lover! 
Ob, what should she read next ? 

What wasthe meaning of the strange 
phrase “‘your reputed brotber?” Was not 
unele Jobn ber relative ? 

If not, how bad he been recognized as 
such by old friends of the family? No one 
doubted that be was indeec her father’s 
only brother. That part of the letter was 
inexplicable. 

She shuddered when Mary again with- 
drew, Jeaving the grapes beside her—shud- 
dered at the thought of baving to read the 
explanation of a secret which inust be ter- 
rible indeed when such a price couid be de- 
ianded for keeping it. 

With an inward prayer for strength she 
resuined the task of deciphering the Ger- 
ulan Characters, 


“However’—the letter went or—*I will 
not account you $0 blind to your own in- 
terests, You and John Chariford between 
you will pay the sum I demand ; but we 
uiust confer together without delay. Your 
reputed brother takes advantage of a series 
ot fortuitous circu:mstances, of my own 
sk ll in imitating any handwriting, of my 
presumed dying state, of the death of Mrs, 
Charlford in ber bhusband’s absence, of an 
attack of yellow-fever which rapidly carried 
oll the real Richard Charlford during bis 
Visit to the West Iudies—I say he takes ad- 
vautage of all these circumstances to forge 
4 wi.l bequeatbing to bimeel! the imaense 
fortune ainassed by his cousin,which would 
otherwise bave gone to Ricbard Charlford, 
and at his death to his children. 

‘He draws upthe will; I write it out, 
signing it with a forged signature on con- 
sideration of receiving for my penniless 
child asum of eight thousand pounds, I 
ain Supposed at the time to be in a dying 
state—Jobhn Cisariiord thinks that dead men 
tell no tales, 

‘But, just as he feels quite secure, you 
come upon the scene, chance having re- 
vealed to you the whole scheine. In fact, 
vou fell asleep bebind a sofa alter drinking 
too snuch; noone dreamed of your pres- 
ence ip the room, and you awoke lo become 
cognisant of this lucrative secret. 

‘Then your price bad to be settied. It 
was a heavy one—no less than that the man 


who had planned to take all the late Mr. 
Charltord’s property shou i make a new 
A “ » Short i bestow pail the veait 
irseif, in order t& Oo wh securely 
Vas necessary paim you ff_as i 02 
ariiorda 6 lather hiss Gead rotuer s 
iren. 


“Why not? The wile was dead, the baby 
children had net seen their fatuer 
year, and the yeltow-fever was reported 
to have wrought a great change in 
liltn, 





THE SATURDAY 








“John Chariford resisted as much as he 
dared ; but be found binself caugbt in a 
snare, 

“The will was never questioned ; Jobn 
Charlford informed his companion in ini- 
quity as to a few important by-gone 


events; und the description succeeded. 
Ever since you have held yp your bead 
with the county gentlemen of England— 


yet you demur to pay a few thousand 
pounds more. Refuse if you dare! 

“But 1 know that you cannot. Meet me 
at Jobn Chariford’s, by the toat-house on 
the estate he got by fraud; there we will 
sectie terns whilst every one supposes you 
to be abroad. 

“Yours, in ainity if you will, 
“HORACE LANE. 


“P.S.—it is idle to argue that ny daugh- 
ter is no longer living, and that ber fortune 
reverted tome. Her husband is still in 
Jainaica, and naturally I shall help hiin tor 
ny child’s sake. He needs help too, hav- 
ing been obliged to open a store. What is 
a op thousand pounds, alter ali? You 
will see that I am in a burry for the funds I 
demand, 80 make arraugeinents without 
delay!" . 


“Without © delay—without delay!" re- 
peated Mabel to herself excitedly. 

The whole current of her lie was eatire'y 
changed. 

The person whom she had always re- 
garded with such infinite dread, the person 
whom duty had called to ber so loudiy to 
reverence, if she could not love, because 
he was her father—this person was really 
not her father! 

A wild thrill of horror and joy ran 
through ber—borror at the deep iniquity, 
joy at the great deliverance, : 

Vhat possibilities of happiness opened 
before her now! For the crimes associated 
with the man who had usurped the name 
of Charlford laid no stain upon her fa- 
ther. 

Her uncle had indeed disgraced his name 
and kindred; but yet it was not like baving 
to blush for one’s own father. 

Nor was uncle Johu ber tather's 
brothe;—be was the son of a second 
riage. 

“Oh, Neville,Neville,” she gasped aloud, 
and theu glanced in alariu round the 
rooin, 

Was any one there, spying her actions? 
She had forgotten even the.need of eau. 
tion in that instant of unspeakable excite- 
ment. 

She bad read the letter with widely- 
opened eves and lips apart, her heart beat- 
ing to suffocation, the blood coursing swilt- 
ly through ber veins, 

And, now tbat she had possessed herself 
of the whole truth, now that at length she 
had discovered the secret, and knew what il 
was which had cast such a terrible shadow 
over her home and over the lives of Dick 
and her sisters, ber impatience to open the 
eyes of them all, to deliver them from the 
necessity of obeying such a deceiver, espe- 
cially to upen the eyes of her sister Caro- 
line, was torturing. 

What might not happen so long as they 
reinained in ignorance? And nothing couid 
be done till she herself was tree, 

*] dare not fail now to eseape. If } fail,I 
shall be compelled to meet that man on 
Wednesday; and he inay kill me, or at- 
tempt to kiil me, as be attempt d to kil! his 
accomplice, Al, now I believe that it was 
indeed an attempt to murder!” 

She shuddered, for she was still ia the 
power of one the very sight of whom weuld 
fiil! her with borror. 

No wonder he would never consent to 
speak of her dead mother, when sometimes 
she had timidiy prayed bit to tell ber what 
that lost mother was like, and if Caroline 
most resembled her! 

No wonder he refused to talk about their 
early home, the place where she and Dick 
and all of them bad been born before her 
father went away to Jamaica to visit bis 
only near relative, save uncle Jobn, a cous- 
in, Who was a inillionaire, childless and un- 
inarried. 

Ab,sbhe could understand his refusal with 
the ligut the German letter had thrown 
upon past events! 

“it my mother had not been an orphan, 
if her guardian had not died iminediately 
after her inarriage with my father, if the 
dreadful man who has dered to take iny fa- 
ther’s place bad not been supported ty a 
near connection of the family, who made 
bim acquainted with everything, it could 
never bave happened, this frightful fraud! 
Oh, mother, ob, tather,iny own dear father, 
whom I never knew,to think that any 
stranger, 4 person against whom we all re- 
vol in our bearts, should have taken 
your place so long !’’ 

The thought overwhelined the girl, 
aod she realized now more fully than ever 
the terrible danger in which she 
stood. 

She was in the power of a thoroughly un. 
scrupulous man who bad made nearly all 
her friends believe her to be insane, 

No matter what ske might declare, who 


own 
liiar- 





for a} 


would credit her accusations? And the 
letter was too priceless as a ineans of prool 
to be trusted out of her bands. 

“There is no hope for ine—no hope for us 


‘mised silence. 


EV 


But, once free znd by his side, she would 
yoo him the lever, then be would have 
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She did not know however whether he 
was a German soholar. 

No; on the morruw, when she met Ne- 
ville in the garden, she would not pro- 
duce the letter, she would give him only 
brief written instructions how to aid ner 
escape. 

So, ina torture of suspense and terror 
lest Mra, Feathers or Mary should enter, 
she placed a half-sheet of r between 
the leaves of the book she held, and wrote 
In pencii-- 


“Let nothing prevent you from coming 
to me tomorrow evening, for, Neville, I 
am not mad. Have a carriage in readiness, 
and, if I do not join you by midnight out- 
side the house, yuu will understand that it 
is because the Louse door and all the dvors 
are locked and the keys taken away. In 
this case knock boldly at the door, and en- 
treat the woman in charge to let you in, 
Make anv excuse,she will know your voice 
and adit you ; then lure ber into the near- 
est sitting-room and lock the door. I shall 
have time to run downstairs and escape,and 

ou must follow ne. All depends on you, 
Neville. “Your tortured 
“MABEL.” 


Barely bad she finished the note when 
Mrs. Feathers knocked and entered in a 
great bustle. 

“Have you wanted anything, if you 
please, miss?’ shesaid, ‘lt wasn’t ineant 
that you should be left so long alone, but 
Mary waasnct very well, and I told her to 
keep quiet for a little while.”’ 

*“T bave not wanted anything, Mrs. Fea- 
thers,"’ returned Mabel, with difficulty con- 
cealing ber extreme agitation. 

“Well, you'll come down to supper, 
won't you, tniss?” said the hou*eeeper, re- 
lieved to find her charge pertectly rational 
and quiet. 

“Yes, thank you, Mrs, Feathers; I wiil 
come as soon a8 [| have washed tiny 
bands,” said Mabel, keeping careful hold 
of her book. 

“That's right, iniss,’’ replied the house- 
keeper. ‘Let ine carry your book for you, 
Mary will be ready to attend to you after 
supper.” 

Do let her co to bed and geta long sleep, 
if she is ill, Mrs, Feathers,’’ said Mabel, 
trembling froin head to foot, and atill 
guarding ber book, without responding to 
the woman’s offer, though the latter put out 
her band to take the volume, 

But, as if not observing her action, Mabel 
went quickly out of the rooin ; and,though 
the housekeeper hastened to follow her, 
tuere wes one precious second of time in 
which to conceal! tbe tell-tale note to Neville 
W yn:nore, 

Meanwhile, in the kitchen below, Nevilie 
himself, in the guise of the supposed Jim 
pete ang was waking hiunself extremely 
popular, for it was iy ree to him to 
wnake sure of ineeting Mabel in the garden 
the next day, and Mary had already de- 
clared that ‘just tor once” Miss Charliford 
inust be contented to stay in the house, and 
that she would persuade her not to walk on 
the mnvrrow, 28 she, Mary, bad all the lace 
to putinanew and becoming fashion ou 
her dress, 

‘“] say, you inust promise to cone, if it is 
only for ten minutes,’’ he urged, in a soft 
whisper. “If you don’t, I sha’n’t bring you 
them roses. Why need you alter your 
dress? A giri like you will look charining 
any way!’’ 

$ut for this epecch Mabel would certain- 
ly have been persuaded to stay indoors on 
the very day on which it was most linport- 
ant to her to go out, persuasion in her case 
meaning coercicn,. 

However, Mary, thus flattered, promised 


to bring Misa Charitord into the garden “if | 


"twas wet or fine, just for fifteen tminutesor 
so,”’ 

Anithen Neville, with a lighter heart, 
took his way to bis huimble lodgings, where 
he was received by Fox the gardener with 
inuch deference ; and, oddly enough, there 
was no indication of ‘“rheumatics’’ as the 
gardener used his hands to his 
lodge”. 

But Fox had received no less than fifty 
guineas for putting Jim Saunders into bis 
place for a few days. 

The old man was not aware of the real 
rank of his visitor, but he surmised rightly 
that he wasayentieman, and gladly pro- 


wait on 


Mra. Feathers, together with Jane, Mary, 
and Mrs. Jones, who was spending the 
evening at the crtaye, did nothing but 
talk of Jtin Saunders all the rest of the 
evening. 

“He looks more like a person of qual ty 
than what he really is!’ said Mary ad- 
miringly. “Bill will be jealous, and no 
inistake, when he sees me dancing with 
him.”’ 

She was in such a state of excitement tbat 
Mabel ran little risk of cloas observation 
by her. 

And the hours stole on, bringing with 
their flight the moment of deliverance or 
aided terrors and hopeless inisery for the 


A ee tt ttt 


in good humor and unsuspicious of what 
was to follow. 


“My beloved,” ho wrote to Mabel-—""You 
will find me near the door of the cottage at 
eleven ptm. Come at all riske;: let ne- 
thing prevent you—iny sister expects you, 


1 shall have a carriage and two grat 
horses, “Your devoted 
“nm, W." 
All that night Mabel lay remiess ana 


wakeful, not daring to rise and pace the 
room or doanything to ease her resticasues«, 
for she knew oy Mary's move:nenta, and 
by the candle alight till jong after midnigint 
that the girl was intent on preparations for 
the wedding-dance, 

The cruel suspense must be endured tor 
many, any hours yet, but, ob, the agony 
of endurance! 

Slowly the dawn broke, the gray eold 
dawn of achill morning in early Nove. 
ber, The task of preserving her old air of 
listless inisery was aifficult to Mabel. 

+44 yr yan bear I’ve vever seen your 
eyes look so bright as they do to-day !"" ex- 
claimed her attendant. 
ways different?” 

“My eyes cannot be bright, Mary, there 
is nothing bright about me,’ anawered Ma- 
bel, as languidly as she could, 

‘Perhaps we had better go out soon this 
morning, miss; it may rain with these uray 
clouds,”’ remarked Mary. 

“Very well. Yes, 1 daresay it will rain,” 
was the slow and apparently indifferent re- 
sponse, 

As Mabel was slow!y rising from the 
breakfast table Mrs, Feathers brought in a 
letter, 


*Do you teel any 


[TO BE CONTINUED. j 
ctttnancnnctliginein igreneiitiatiementnatess 

Roya. PrRomorions,—Ifthe golden gate 
of pretermenut is not usually opened to men 
of real inerit, persons of no worth have en- 
tered it in a wost extraordinary tinanner, 

Chevreau inforins us that the Sultan Os- 
nan having observed a gardener planting 
a cabbage with sowe peculiar dexterity, 
the manner so attractet his imperml eye 
that he raised him to an office near bis per- 
son, and shortly alter he rewarded the 
we nad of cabbages by creating him beg- 
erbeg or viceroy of the Isle of Cyprus! 

Mare Autony gave the house of a Roman 
citizen to a cook who had prepared ior bim 
a good supper. Many have been raised to 
extraordinary preferment by capricious 
tnonarchs for the sake of «a jest, 

Louis XI promoted « poor priest whom 
he found sleeping in the porch of achureh, 
that the proverb might be verified, that tu 
lucky men good fortunes will come even 
when they are asleep! 

Henry VII tnade a viceroy of Ireland if 
not for the sake of, at least with a joke, 
When the king was told that all Ireland 
could not rulethe Karl of Kildare, be said, 
then #ball this earl rule all Ireland, 

It is recorded of Heury the VIII that he 
raised a servant to a considerable dignity, 
because he bad taken care to bave a roast- 
ed boar prepared for bin, when his majes 
ty happened to be in the huimor of feasting 
on one; and the tithe of Suyar-ioat-court, in 
Leadenhali-street, London, was probably 
derived froin another piece of inagnificence 
of this inonarch; the widow of a Mr, Corn- 
wallis was rewarded by the gift of a dis- 
solved priory there situated, tur some fine 
puddings with wiich she had presented bis 
tnajesty ! 

Louts Barbier owed ail his) yood fortune 
to the fainiliar knowledge he had of Rabe- 
lais. He knew his Kabelais by heart. This 
served to introduce iii to the Duke of Or. 
leans, who took great pleasure in reading 





: ty for his persoual beauty. 





lonely Mabel. 
For the first tine since her captivity she 





but in the success of my attempt to-:mor- 


Ob that I stood inore free of 


row. once 
these dreadful walls! How shall I waitt'! 
to-:norrow, how shall 1 wait? she cried 
the depths of ner beart 
Thank Heave lar 
Dank risave BLE 
4 Lik: 
['o tell Neville tbe ru nthe burrikd 


manner she must adopt would, she fleared, 
incline bim to think that afterall her mind 
was unhinged, and he might deinur to | 
tempt her trom the safe keeping in whieh 
she was supposed. to be. 


experienced a wild thrill of hope mingled 


with fear. In another twenty-four bours | 
where should she be? 
Neville to pad writt f 
SSary er L10n8 
i taken t ‘ 
I anguag an a 
nes on a piece f paper wrapped 


steins of soine flowers, 

The bouquet destined forthe girl Mary 
was coinposed of choicer biogsoums than 
those he would offer to Mabel. 

Everything depended on keeping Mary | 


that author. It was tor this he gave him an 
abbey, and he was gradual y prowoted till 
he beca.ne a cardiual. 

George Villiers was suddenly raised from 
a private station and loaded with wealth 
and bonors by King James the First mere- 
Nitmsost all the 
favorites of Jaines becanie so from their 
handsomoners, 

M. De Chamillart, ininister of France, 
owed bis promotion snerely to his) being 
the only wan who could beat Loum XIV et 
billiards, He retired with a pension after 
ruining the finances of lis country. 

The Duke of Luines in france, was oriz 
inally a country lad, who tusinuated hin 
self into thetavor of Louis NIIL then youn, 
by making bird-trapx to catch sparrows, It 
was liltie expected, (says Vuitaire,) that 
tnese puecrile amuseinenta were ts Le lr 
minated by a tost sangulnary revolution, 
De Luines, afer causing tis patron tie 
Marsiial of Ancre to be assassinated, and 
the queen tnother to be tinprinoned, caine | 
hiniseif toatitie and thie taiost tyrannical 
power, 

— oe 

No *UnNmMeppien” Jov.—There is in 
this worid continual interchange Of plage 
ing ani greeting accidents, still keepliy 
their suce:-ssion of tines, and overtaking 
each other in their several courses; no pre. 
ture can be al! drawn of the brightest col- 
ors, nor 4 harinony consorted only of tre- 
bles: shadows are needful in expressing of 
proport on, and the bass isa principal part 
in perfeet music; the mudition here allow. 


eth no unmeddied joy; our whole iife ts 

teinperate between sweet and sour, and we 
i must all lorsvk ior a tixture of both: the 

wise #0 Wie bettor ! at they st 

his beight in the vet ‘ rnd “ 

base mind, though tnost al @4se, w ! 
dejected, so a resolute virtue the deepest 
| distress is rnost tinpregnalble. 
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WITH THE TIDES. 





BY A. L. T. 


Tie tkfes go merrily out, 
Aud the Udes come gaily in, 
Ket over the bosom of the sea 
No mewage of hove comes howe to me, 
No word from the one who lingers there, 
Altar tn the teilight dim and fair. 
The thies play all aleout, 
And the tides play bither and there, 
Fart vever a word from the one Lbove, 
Wy trotnbe lad eo fair, 


The tides go merrily out, 
And the tides come gaily in. 
Atar where the bloc shy meets the sea, 
A white eat) passes away from me, 
i) ewers an Inetamt fair avd bright, 
Phen poesees away like a fairy sprite, 
Jod the tides play all alrott, 
And the tides play hither and there, 
hotnevera word trom the one | leve, 
My bonnie lad eo fair, 
>_>? > 


ONE ONLY. 


BY BDPWIN WHELEPTON. 





CHAPTER I. 
rg\\\O years have gone, Kate; you have 
not had word or sign, You remeu- 
| ber what said to me twelve 
months agor”’ 

James Towers bad notthe easiost way of 
expressing himself; bis wanner was brus- 
que, his speech abrupt, he was jerky, and 
his sentences had always the ring of a 
grumble in them; but bis bark was worse 
than hiv bite,’ noman was more chival- 
rous, no beart more tender, 

Kate Gresham took time to auswer bim; 
she met his Cyos with appeal, 

“lt was wrung from me,"’ responded she 
sirinkingly. 

“No, no; do not@ay that,” returned he 
quickly, the tone of his voice again mnis- 
leading, as if he were angry. ‘i gave you 
a prounse that would not bring up the 
subject again for twelve months, Perbaps, 
a yoar back, | was headstrong, and did not 
take everything into consideration. Kate, 
you know how I wish to have you at my 
hearth, ‘Then, as now, it was my excuse 
lor such persistency. Come, Kate, say the 
word that will nake ine the happiest man 
breathing.”’ 

“It would be unjust to you, James," said 
she, alinomst pilylngly. 

Phe young nan could not afford a gest- 
ure of lmpationce, he was #0 anxious, ho 
hung upon the slightest symptom of  re- 
lenting, 

“Nothing of the kind, dear,” urged he; 
“Lam prepared to inake allowance, to help 
you to, nay Taay, forget? TL have telt it a 
long probation, but T don't grumble, Kate, 
i you really don’t love te in the way | 
should like you to do, 1b am contident I 
have your respect, and that) will suffice 


you 


’ 


“More than that, James,” interrupted 
wlie. 

*Aflection 7" asked he eagerly, 

“Not the aflection a woman should have 
for the nan she is to marry. | gave it once, 
how can | ygive it again? Ob, James, it is 
so difficull for ine lo express what 1 mean, 
but L feel thatif Tl iarry you I shall be un- 
worthy of you. So unselfish a nature as 
yours should meet with its deserta, You 
area good tinau, | a woman who cannot 


“Forget Gerald Lansquenet,” he puts ia 
gadly. “LT don't wish you to forget entire- 
ly,’ declared be with sudden impetuosity, 
“J] can respect your past attachment; | 
love you none the less tor it, Lloved you 
before, Kate. You are hopeless of Lans- 
quoenelever turning up, you admit that 
yourself, ‘The last news bas caused you, so 
disposed to be hopeful, to consider bim 
dewd."’ 

“True, quito true,” 
stractediy and sadly. 

“Then why keep ine long in SuspenRse?’’ 

“HKeeause | shrink from making a good 
nan Ubhappy. No, no, 1 fear no future 
discomfort tor ivysell, unless it be that 1 see 
you going about pot quite satiatied. 1 do 
believe you love ine, Jamies, that vou would 
strain every nerve to take my life pleasant; 
your patience, your tenderness, would be 
sufficient to convince me ofthat As I aaid 
before, you bave more than uy reapect."’ 

“What do I want? The rest will come. 
Say the one word, dear —1 ask no tmore,’’ 


. murmured she ab. 


“You fully understand why | pave 
shrunk from Kiving you any enoourage- 
inent—you will be quite satisfied?’ 


“(luile, quite,”’ returned he eayerly, 
Sve gave tit ber band, and tendered ber 
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to a long wooing; the nan too eager, tow 

for the womar #o reluctantly oon- 
senting. Sut it would be necessary to real 
between the lines. ‘ 

Kate Gresbam had promised to bea mans 
wile once before. The lover had ridden 
away and had not returned to clakw her. 
That but for some casualty be would have 
returned, she did not doubt, no one dou bt- 
ed. Gerald Lansquenet “to the ware bac 
gone;” he had fallen, or was a prjsoner, It 
was just this last possibility that had caused! 
Kate Greshain to turn a deal ear tothe more 
matter-of-fact James Towers. It bad beer 
a frail hope, and that hope bad been knoek - 
ed on the head. She was convinced of 
James Tower's devotion, bis singieness of 
heart. She had endured his haunting the 
house, seen through bis fictitious Toe | 
ment to the squire, with a wo ory of pity 
for him, She felt thatit would have dis- 
played hardihood, cruelty, bad she repulsed 
him and sent bim to the right-about. 

He was one to love but one wotnan, and 
patiently wait years hoping to win her. At 
times she bad the conviction that James | 
Towers was more sterling than the one to 
whom she bad given ber beart. But per- 
sistency had gained the day; she had eon- 
sented, 

Other influences had been at work, The 
squire was wordless, bul she could see that 
he was impatient. 

That she, a young woman with little or 
no fortune, should keep a good tan, an es- 
timable man, a good catch, at arm’s length 
was simply exasperating. Sie would strain 
and strain his patience, until he would 
eventually resent the tension and break 
with ber, Then she would come to her 
senses, and discover what she had thrown 
away. There would be wet eyes aud lile- 
long regret. 

Gerald Lanaquenet was as fine a soldier 
as ever wore his Majesty’s uniform, but he 
wasofavolatiletemperament, If notdead, 
Lansquenet had changed his mind, and was 
very well content tw allow the conjecture to 
be accepted, 

Kate Gresham read ber uncle’s thoughts; 
she thought that he credited himself with a 
byyone discerninent, and she felt all this 
very unjust to her, for the squire had taken 
to Gerald from the first, looking over the 
head of James Towers, who the squire 
knew did not come to Laverdale simply to 
keep up acquaintance with its owner. 


CHAPTER II. 

A little nore than two years previously, 
Gerald Lansquenet inet Kate Gresham at 
the county ball, For many years it was 
regarded as the most successful one within 
living memory. 

Lieutenant Lanaquenet came in the train 
of the Pilhaws, a recommendation good 
enough for any one. Voor Jim ‘Towers, 
who bat hovered about Laverdalo since 
bovhood, was completely cut out. 

Kate Gireshain was attracted and her curi- 
osity aroused the moment 4he saw the Pil- 
hams. Her eyes must have mnaguetised the 
dragoon, he was vanquished the moment 
he saw them fixed upon him. He yrace 
leaslv deserted bis friends as soon as the 
first dance was over, and rushed toa new- 
Inade acquaintance, 

“Hil Geremie, | am a stranger here, 
Who isthe tall girl? If you know her, m- 
troduce ine, tuere’s a good fellow,” 

“Hit, are you?) No money!” 

“Money be hanged! I’m not going to 
dance with money, my spurs do enough 
jingling.” 

Not one dance satisfied the lieutenant. 
Before the evening was over, his close at- 
tention to Kate Gresham had been coim- 
mented upon. 

“IT call her a washed-out thing; at a dis. 
tance her features are undiscernable, she is 
too lanky,’? murinured one wall-flower to 
another. 

“And no money,” responded another; 
‘ther father was a blackley: but tor her uncle 
Barbecue she would be earning aliviihoud,’’ 

“He belongs to the Baccarats, they’re all 
poor, and hanging on tie old lord’s skirts 
this isa younger son, too, His brother is 
heir presumptive to the barony. But the 
lord nay marry again,’ 

The squire, coming from a whist tal le, 
noticed Kate’s cavalier, 

“Who is he?” asked he agreeably. “Bae. 
carat? To be sure, we were at Rugby to- 
gether.”’ 

The heutenant found no difficulty in in- 
gratiating himself with squire. Jaurs 
Towers groaned in spirit when he learned 
that this new adimirer had got an invitation 
to Laverdale, that the squire had offered 
bin a mount and informed him that the 
Southwold hunted the county, the meets 
being within easy distance of the Hal. 

(ierald Lansquenet was conquered, but 
Kate Gresham was not yet wou. So far 
Jim = ‘Towers's well-ineant attentions bad 





cheek, ber measured tanner and sel {- pom. 
session Chilling, vet filling bio with pride 
aud @ pecaliar sense of delirious joy. But 
it Was (one satisfaction of a iman who has ob- 
tained what he has coveted, the taste, that 
ol Dead Sea fruit. It was nota complete 
surrender, the unalloyed delight of a wo- 


ans adinission Of reciprocative altach- 
thet Was alesert, 

j ve you #o much,’ declared be ten 
deriv, reining her hand, “that I would 
pive y up, Were | certain that, by doing 
» it ‘ 1; © you a happier future,’’ 

‘\ ‘ ! ih) 7 
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nlered the Louse despondent, alinost 














s foregoing may seem a Strange finale | Wi 


satisfied her, She bad no thought of marry- 
tng Jins—at least, not yet awhile; a good 
long While; bis service amused her, bis se- 
nous chivalric: spirit, Stull, she would 
hever have hit decried; she did not take 


his back, Moreover, the squire and Jim 
got on well, 


that it encroached #o much on the Barbecue 


and. 
aWVinghill would make a capital dower- 


house. Hut of course it is alinost an insult 
toaiwan asking bim to sell bis home. I! 
you cannot acquire @ wan’s land, it ia BOWMe- 
thing to have it inthe family. The ‘ 
had so far appreciated bis neighbor, tha 
had James’ Towers asked for Kate, were 
Kate inclined that way, be would have 
given his consent, and thought Kate was 
not doing so badly. nate was bis sister's 
daughter, but be had bis own family to 
piece out. It would bea good thing to get 
the girl married; she bad only a mainten- 
ance, and alter he was gone it would be 
next to impossible for her to stop on at 
Laverdale, ‘T'be squire bad this one bitter 
memory —his only and idolised sister bad 
inade a mistake. Marrying @ vagabond, 
he, alter squandering bis own money, 
made inroads into bers, broke ber heart, 
killed her, went to the dogs, leaving a child 
for any one to look after, It was certain 
he had cared only for bimeaelf, The squire 
had squared up the miserable business and 
brought the child to Laverdale. There she 
had been ever since, and not once but any 
Limes the squire had thofight that she might 
do worse than marry Jawes Towers, and 
become mistress of the toy ball, Wingbill. 

Perbaps at the Lincon ball, the equire 
jumped to the conclusion that, after all, 
Jim ‘Towers was a nobody, His father had 
nade saile or sumething, ropes perhaps, at 
Hiull; well, if it wasn’t the father it was the 
grandfather. There might be somebody 
living who could call to mind the Towers’ 
connection with trade, Now, young Lana- 
quenet bad bluod; his elder brother was 
unwarried, far from robust, there were un- 
likelier things than a young fellow like this 
succeeding to the title. Besile the spright- 
ly dragoon, James ‘Towers looked an under- 
sized fellow, 

Young Lansquenet had a distinguished 
air, he was every inch asoldier, No wonder 
Kate’s eyes glistened every time she heard 
his spurs, 

If the girl was not smitten, she was nota 
little proud of the cavalier her bright eyes 
had attracted, Bravo, Kate! The squire 
had never troubled himself to thnk 
whether she had more than her share of 
good looks, but, egad! the gil was band- 
some, and would not disgrace the Bacca- 
rats, 

“Now,” said the squire to young Lans- 
quenet, as he and his party prepared to 
leave the ball-room, bis voice courveously 
measured avd solemn, ‘if you care for a 
few cays’ or weeks’ huuting, think of Lav. 
erdale.”’ 

Lieutenant Lansquenet had usurped the 
functions of James lowers, dancing atten- 
dance upon Kate Cireshamn, assisting her 
with her wraps, as if a cold caught by ber 
would be death to him, James Towers giv- 
ing way with some few silent imprecations, 
Voor Jim! he bad yet sense enough to 
know that a display of temper would not 
only be childish, but lower bim the one 
peg he had gained in the esteem and con- 
sideration of his neighbors, 

**] shall come,” said the lieutenant, shak- 
ing the squire’s hand energetically; ‘1 can- 
not afford to throw away the chance, I've 
so olten wished to hunt in this country—- 
have, upon iny honor, Sam Siphon, Prin- 
coss Charlotte’s, swears there are not better 
runsin Muglanud.” 

James Towers climbed beside the coach- 
tan, feeling himself very much washed 
out, and on a level with the fellow who held 
the ribands, Ile wondered why, caring 
nothing for dancing, Le had cotne to the 
ball, 

Gerald Lansquenet came to Laverdale. 
Ile caine for a week, he stayed a month. 
Ile exceeded his leave, but an officer allied 
as he was could take an occasional liberty. 
Then came a peremptory missive, that inti- 
mated plainly that a scion even of the 
Baccarats must respect rules and regula- 
tions, Ile would have another spin in de- 
fiance of all the colonels in the king’s ser- 
vico. The meet at Cropper’s Gorse, the 
best piece of hunting in the whole country 

iniss iL? Notlikely! ie would wind up 
with that day. 

Hedid wind up so far as the season was 
concerned, for he was brought home to 
Laverdale on a sheep tray, a leg dislocated, 
his ribsinjured, If tis horse hac not rolled 
over hin, it had rolled upon bin and kick- 
@d hiin, 

James Towers, seeing how affairs were 
tending, fought shy of Laverdale. ‘The 
squire Lhought it very considerate of James; 
he gave his neighbor credit for thoughtful- 
ness and delicacy of foeliug, Matters bad 
far advanced with Kate and (Gierald, the 
squire was sure, ‘The young people bad a 
laney for corners where they could con. 
Verso alone, The squire, not very quick, 
was nearthe inark, There seemed some- 
thing magnetic in the touch of tingers; they 
saw in each other's eyes something that 
would cause one pair to droop, one counte- 
nance to flushslightly. Itonly needs some 
hiljp to cause a tnan lo declare and a wo- 
nan to accept, Kate wasayirl when Ger- 
ald first saw her, in a inonth she bad de- 

veloped into a woman, 
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all, and then ridicule her cavalier behind 
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W benever the squire wanted 
; acotnpanion, James was not tar away, and 
the squire would bave resented any Slight 
put upon his neighbor, There was soime- 
j thing in James ‘Towers's manner 
soothed the sjliire, tickled the littie pride 
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The accident, if it did not precipitate the 
declaration, led up toit But for Kate, the 
enforced idleness of the dragoon would 
have Intolerable to him, She read 
to him, a thiog at one time be would have 
voled @ inost tedious way of killing time, 


been 


> BSAliy | " nd he comprehends 
V 48 i 6ly super 
er 4 ness 
* wer e st 
Sis ‘Ving Kate us partner. 
how the troop sullered from his absence 
was a inatter ofthe greatest unconcern to 


} Esisay, 
wrote & month or two later hoping that 
utenant Lansquenet was getting on 





The colonel, apprised of the accident, | 


well, and that he would soon beabieto re. 
port himselt. Report bimseif! the exaeting 
martinet! Not until be was perfectly 
sound, How stupid those fools were who 
were in counmiand! If a man had so far ad. 
vanced as to be able to go with a atick and 
the support of a fair one’s arm, that was not 
to say he would be able to ride aday with. 
out reese the risk of a displacement, 

Eventually Lieutenant Lansquenet was 
able to lay aside the stick and depend sole! y 
upon Kate Gresham’s arin; a suimmer- 
house in a little bosk of trees was a favorite 
halting-place. But it ba! become clear ty 
him that he inust go. <A euperior officer 
nay resent dust being thrown iu his eyen 
month after month. 

Gerald believed that now, putting his fate 
tothe touch would not savor of precipita- 
tion. He sighed, pretending to be very 
uiserable. 

“IT shall have to go, Kate,”’ mourned he 
dolorously, “or Colovel Druimbead will be 
here, or I shall be cashiered.” 

“And what is thai--anything dreadful ?" 
inquired Kate pp ge 

“Very, kicked vut of bis Majesty's ser- 
vice, ruined for life,”’ 

“That must never bappen,” said Kate, 
“If Lyetthe squire to write, the colonel 
will make allowances,”’ 

“You must never do that. Surgeon Ver- 
juice would come down, report me fit’ tor 
active service, if 1 looked more fit for«a-eof-. 
fin. How can | drag :nyself away ?”’ 

Geraid Lansquenet covered his eyes with 
his hands, thus relinquishing bis bold upon 
herarim. She could not wistake the tender 
despair in his voice, 

“Kate, am only a poor] eutenant; I can’: 
very well marry until I get steps, but that 
won't be long, if only uncle Baccarat wil] 
soon kindly make room for Pertinax,”’ 

“Oh! gasped Kate, a little horrified that 
her chevalier sans reproche should wish 
any one dead. 

“He might live forever,” resuined Gerald, 
afraid he had committed himself, “and I 
want you. You know he won't do any- 
thing, he’s so mean. IHle’s never forgiven 
Pertivax refusing to marry our cousin 
Bella. Pertinax was stupid. Ile might as 
well have had ber,she didu’t live lung aiter 
it was put to bitin.” 

“Ol! gasped Kate again. 
have married her?” 

*] don’t know; I wasn’t asked; I! 
shouldn't had I seen you. Kate, will you 
wait a little time for ne—until things turn 
round, you know? Say you willPand L'il 
put it to the old—squire, el? L'il explain 
it to him.”’ 

Lieutenant Lansquevet’s hand bad long 
been drawn from his eyes, bis arin bad not 
been broken,and he felt it very much at bis 
service. 

He contrived to encirc:e Kate’s waist 
with it; she seeined scarcely conscious of 
his action. Ile was further emboldened, the 
ripe lips were so tempting. There was ex- 
cuse for bim. 

‘Kate, you love me? Say you luve me, 
Kate,” 

Kate Gresham’s cyes inet his, ber eyelids 
did not droop, then her head sank on bis 
inanly bosom, 

Happily the lovers thought only of each 
other. They were not in a conspicuous 
place ; still,they were seated where any one 
might come upon then, and not be accused 
of sneaking and spying. 

James Towers was coming across the 
fields tothe Hall. He wished to see the 
squire, and it was a force-put; he would 
have stayed away had he followed bis incli- 
nation. 

He arrived atacritical moment. He saw 
the embrace, and it was confirmation of bis 
opinion of what the lieutenant’s long stay 
would lead to. 

Lieutenant Lansquenet was in love with 
Kate, and, what to hacen ‘Towers was nore 
depressing, Kate was in love with Lieuten- 
ant Lansquenet. 

Fortunately he had not been seen, the 
lovers were too inuch engrossed with each 
other. If he kept on, they would see him, 
and doubtless come to the upwarrantabie 
conclusion that he had been playing the 
part of a spy. 

The lieutenant would rise up,and angrily 
give the aflront— proceed to au act of viol- 
ence in his wrath, Under any other cir- 
cuinstances James ‘Towers would have 
pressed on, the thought coming into bis 
head would bave urged him or, 

He was not afraid of the lieutenant, tall 
ashe was; Janes Towers had as much 
pluck as bere and there one, and perbaps 
as much strength in bis well-knit little 
fraine. 


The squire’s eyes flickered a little at sight 
of his neighbor, 

That nuisance, conscience, arraigns us 
when we have been guilty of unworthy 
ineutal activity, of plotting that is not In- 
dictable, and which we know no one can 
suspect us of, 

James Towers had no flickering eye, be 
spoke without a tremor, and the squire felt 
himself awfully despicable, his past glurifi- 
cation of himself contemptible, bis super!o- 
ritv fictitious, ; 

James Towers was hard hit, he bad re- 


“Would you 


| ceived a back-band blow and could not wel! 
| retaliate, 


It was asilont martyrdom; he did net 


| inean to allow any one to guess,by 80 much 


as the shadow of a drawn line, the depth of 
O18 tuisery. 


rhe squire almost truckled to his neig" 
bor, but Towers did not relax in the slight! 
est degree He had a most solid front, 4! 
spoke asa man of business. The squire 


was a little irritated, for he bad more than 
al impression that Jaines ‘Towers read bil), 
looking over any sinaliness of mnind oF 
pettiness of action. 

“I told youl would Jet you know i! I 
heard of a horse that would suit your 
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weight, I’ve been over to Lincoln and 
tried bim, and I believe he is as honest as 
daylight. I've a veterinary to lcok at him, 
and he bas no ill word. But you must not 
delay going over. I would bave brought 
him, but didn’t know for certain whether 
you were suited.” } 

“Ah, we baven’t seen much of you late. 
ly. You've been out, though ?” 

" «Out? no—well, yes, I went to York one 
day and returned the next.” 

“So kind of you to be at so much trou- 
bie," said the squire uneasily. 

“Tam not one tothink much of trouble, 
Mr. Barbecue.”’ 

«Well, no; I can’t say you are a fellow to 
think much of what you do, You'll stay 
and dine?” P 

“Ne, thank you, I'll get away home, I 
expect to have to go out, and I want to 

ymack.”’ 

: “Won't you stay? My wife will take me 
Wo task, and Kate—Kate will be glad to see 
pou. 

: “I don’t doutt my welcome, sir, but I 
must not stay.” 

“Pardon me, James; did you think any- 
thing of Kate? At one time I was inclined 
to think you did.” 

The squire could no longer contain him- 
self. 

“My dear sir,’ said Jaines Towers with 
the nearest approach to a smile, “I have 
thought a good deal of her, always shall 
think of her, I alwaysthought my appre- 
ciation of ber was understood, I am not 
inistaken.”’ 

James Towers was bittingthe squire very 
bard, 

**Yos, yen, Well, my dear boy, I am 
sorry if it is a disappointment, but who 
would ever have dreamed of this coming to 
pass? I certainly invited Lansquenet over 
lor afew weeks. Baccarat and I were at 
school together. When Lansquenet’s na:ne 
was nentioned, I felta little stirred, you 
know; one can’t forget one’s youth and 
one’s school days. -But who would ever 
have thought of anything following bis 
coming here? But it’s that accident ; and 
after all, there may be nothing; nothing has 
been said toine. He'll go in a few days, 
and there’ll be no more of it.”’ 

“He'll show upa Dad scamp, then,” said 
James, losing Wis caution. 

“Heigh, bheigh! Do you think so? Do 
you know anything?” 

*] am not in their confidence,” returned 
vane recovering himself, “I am speak- 
ing from what you say. Any man is a 
scoundrel who leads a woman on and then 
leaves her in the lurct.” 

‘“You’re right ; they are scamps such fel- 
lows,” agreed the squire facileiy. “Well, 
well, I don’t know, but if it does come to 
pass, she night do worse. Good family— 
Lansquenet’s brother comes in for the 
estates. I don’t think it likely Baecarat 
will marry again.”’ 

“IT hope he won’t if Kate’s future is to 
depend upon that,” returned Jaines 
‘Towers. 

“Well, you know, Kate cannot expect to 
do better any way ; What she has is next to 
nothing.” 

“That would not weigh with a man who 
loved ber.’’ 

“Very true; but you know some do look 
at that.” 

A light tap came at the door, then it 
opened. 

“| want a word or two,” began Lieuten- 
ant Lansquenet “Ah! beg pardon, 
thought you were alone ; another time will 
da,” 

“Tam going,’ said James Towers, for the 
henetit of both; “so good afternoon, Mr. 
lirbecue. My business with the squire is 
over,’’ said James Towers, turning to the 
lieutenant. 

“Oh, thank you,” said Gerald, eyeing 
James loitily; then recognizing him, he 
adopted a different tone, “Ob, it is Mr. 
‘Towers! How d’ye do? If you’re going 
—— There’s nothing like striking when the 
iron is hot, eh?” 

Within the week, the horse James 

Towers bad found tor the squire was in 
the J.averdale stables, the lieutenant 
rone, 
. ‘The squire rode over to Winghill to show 
himself on his horse and express his satis- 
faction, he bad beard that James Towers 
was yet at home, E 

“By-the-bye, James,” said the squire, 
“when Lansquenet caine in upon us it was 
to ask my consent to bis and Kate's engage- 
nent. He spoke very well. It’s not to 
come off until he gets his step. That won’t 
be long first, I dare wager my life ; he’s got 
powerfel friends,and there’s inoney among 
his people.’’ 

“I wish his speedy rise, and her every 
happiness,” said James Towers promptly. 
“I think the horse bas improved since last 
I saw hiin.” 

“) never saw alorse witha better cbine,”’ 
said the squire,regarding Jaines with a feel- 
ing akin toawe, Afterall, the lieutenant, 
with bis regimentals, his good birth, bis 
friends, might be a poor creature,compared 
with Jim Towers, Lansquenet would not 
lave accepted defeat so gracefully. The 
sjuire was again irritated, ‘“Whyon earth 
had not Towers put best leg foremost ? The 
girl had been under his nose long enough. 
He ovght to have made better way.” 

When tne squire got back to Laverdale, 





the postman had called and left. He bad but ! 


one letter and it was for Kate. She was in 
ire, 
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CHAPTER IIL 
IF itheaman’s supreme happiness attain- 
ing what he most ardently desires in 
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this world, then was James Towers the 


bappiest man breathing. 

t is true there was a dash of acridity in 
the cup, but unadulterated sweetness is apt 
to satiate or cloy. 

It was to be bis study not to allow this 
taste to weigh heavily upon his mind, his 
duty to assist the years to reinove it. 

And Kate? @ squire’s countenance 
had cleared. He bad been inclined to be 
severe with her, keeping a a man at 
arm’s length, nursing the frailest of hopes. 
The squire was master in the house, and 
would have raised the roof had any one pre- 
sumed to take Kate to task. 

Wile and son and daughters would take 
their cue from bim. Were he distant or 
cold, they could be distant or cold; if he 
— that was not to say they could echo 
his remarks, 

When his olive-branches came over, 
they could confer in conclave, but give no 
expression to their feelings and opinion, 
What could Kate be thinking of? She 
ought to feel herself lucky, that a man like 
James Towers should take to ber again after 
ber flight. 

uenet might have been in earnest, 
in earnest while he was in the house, They 
had thought it a wonderful piece of good. 
fortune. 

But it had come to nothing, and Kate 
must take the good the gods provide, They 
had asorer question—did Kate expect w 
stay at Laverdale all her life ? The squire’s 
life, inaybe; with all his brood married, 
she, in a way, bad become necessary to 
him, 

But it anything happened to the squire, 
Francis’s wife would wish to have the 
house to herself, she was not a woinan to 
tolerate any one. 

Certainly Kate would be company for 
mother, but in the course of nature mother 
must follow the squire, and then, poor 
gentility ! 

Surely they were not to live to be dis- 
graced with a needy old maid, a poor rela- 
tion, 

Kate seeking a situation was an uncoim- 
fortable thing to contemplate. Happily all 
were restored to an equable fraine of mind 
when the intelligence was spread that Kate 
had at last accepted James Towers, 

It was now ‘«lear Kate,” “when Kato 
gets to Winghill,” “Winghill so handy 
when Laverdale is full.”” **They can go to 
Frank’s for the honeymoon, if they don’t 
abroad.”’ 

It was no less kind than astonishing 
the amount of thought there was for the 
fiancee—the planning and forecasting. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | / 
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the new beauty, Miss Lansing ?” aslis 
Roy Gilbert of bis friend, Harold Den- 
tnark, 

To-cay they bave accidentally tmet at a 
seaside hotel, after a separation of several 
years, and, baving been chums and bosom 
friepvds before, they are nothing loth to re- 
sume their old intimacy. 

“No,” answers Harold, lazily pufling 
away at his cigar, and sending great rings 
of smoke into the air; “l have never met 
her. They say she is beautiful, attractive, 
and quite the fashion, but a consuiminate 
flirt. I detesta flirt. If I were egotistical 
enough to suppose that I were sufliciently 
charming to ensnare the aflections of Miss 
Lansing, I should probably show her that 
two can play at that gaine. It would fur- 
nish amusement for ine, atany rate, during 
my stay here.” 

“But you might not prove adamant your- 
self, and be unable to withstand the many 
charms of the lady in question. 
then ?”’ 

‘‘Never fear, iny dear fellow ; I have met 
too many beautiful women in iny tite to 
succuinb easily now.” 

Meanwhile, Nora Lansing, froin her seat 
at the window, has distinctly beard every 
word passed between the two Iriends in re- 
gard to lherse!f. 

Having come down, new novel in hand, 
to while away the hour until bathing thine, 
sabe bad taken a seat there, not heeding the 
murmur of their voices until the sound of 
her own nainé fell upon ber ear, and then, 
impelled by an irrevistitle impression, she 
had listened to it all. 

Now, assbe sees Harold Deninark rise 
and saanter away, after expressing his in- 
tentions in so plain a manner, she clenches 
her sinall fist, and an angry light leaps into 
her eyes, 

‘1 detest him! How dare he speak so of 
ine?” she says, passionately, stamping her 
tiny foot upon the floor. “Iam nota flirt; 
put l ——— I can be one, if I choose ; and 
—ab, well! only wait, sir!” 


B: the way, old fellow, havo you wet 


‘Miss Lansing, allow ne to present my 
friend, Mr. Denmark.” 

After having given the introduction Roy 
Gilbert moves away, leaving bis friend in 
iull possession of the field. — 

After the first quiet drooping of the eyes 
and the bright flush bas died out of ter 
cheek at thus standing face to face with her 


acknowledged toe, Nora Lansing recovers | 


|hnerself, and laughs and talks #0 pleas- 
antly that Harold begins doubting whether 
he ought ¢ ave yeu ber site # 
ara 
He ciaiins inor a va 4 
ng, and as he clasps her supple waist, ar 
they glide down the long ball-room } 
such perfect harmory, be confesser tw 


himeelf that he bas never enjoyed a dance 
so much, nor had 90 charming @ part- 


ner. 
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But at last he bas to relinquish ber in fa- 
yor of another, arid with a regretful sigh he 
wanders away 
there, among the shrubbery and 
falls into a deep yey 

He is aroused by the sound of a musical 
laugh — near, and looking up, he finds 
Roy Gilbert and Nora Lansing just on the 
other side of a huge pliant that stands di- 
rectly in the way of egress. 

Therefore he cannot escape hearing 
her words as she says, with a very light 
——- 

“Yes, your friend, Mr. Denmark, may be 
all that is nice and charming, but I do not 
at all adinice bis style.” 

Harold bears no more, for Miss Lansing 
now expresses a desire ty return tothe bal! - 
room; but an unaccountable feeling of 
pain steals into bis heart, which he stifles 
in &@ moment, and impatiently exclaiima, 
“This is truly a nice beginning after my 
words of yesterday! But she is a moat be- 
witching creature, and lovely enough to 
win any man’s beart.”’ 

Nora Lansing, attired ina charining cos- 
tume of cool muslin and lace, weids ber 
way down the beach, the object of wany 
admiring eyes. , 

Out of the reach of the crowd, she turns 
her footsteps in the direction of a favorite 
seat of hers far out on a projecting rock over 
the sea, and settling herself on a pile of dry 
sea-weed, opens her book preparatory w 
having a quiet hour all by hersel!. 

She reads on and on, nor notes the flight 
of time until the sound of water lappin 
against the rock attracts her attention, ps | 
looking around, she discovers thatthe tide 
18 already coming in, completely cutting oft 
her escape, by surrounding the rock upon 
which she sits, 

But assistance is near at hand, for Harold 
Denmark 16 loitering on the beach, and 
springing into a boat, he immediately sets 
out in the direction of the torlorn little fig- 
ure that stands with clasped hands and 
frightened face upon the remaining speck of 
terra firina. 

As be lifts herinto the boat, a confused 
expression comes into her face. 

‘*Hlow can I tind words with which to ex- 
press iny gratitude to you for saving my 
life?” she hastily exclaims, 

“By not troubling yourself to find them 
at ali, for Il assure youl am glad to bave 
rendered you a service,”’ 

Then, looking steadily into the sweet face, 
he asks,slowly, “Why is it that you despise 
ine 80?”? 

“I do not despise you,’’ she answered. 
“How could you —— such a thing?” 

“Atany rate, you do not like my atyle, 
That much I have beard frum your own 
lips, Miss Lansing. 1 overheard you ta the 
conservatory that evening—you remem- 
ber?’”’ 

“Oh, forgive ne!’ she exclaiins, “I am 
sorry I said so. Hut I alsooverbeard acon- 
versation—yours with Mr, Gilbert, the first 
day youcame. You remember what you 
said, do you not? I heard your anjunt 
opinion of wnysel!f,and,naturally, it angered 
me.”” 

“But I did not know you then,”’ he savas, 
a tender light coming into his eyes, “ You 
are so different froin what I thought, You 
are now the one woman in all the world 
tome. I love you, Nora; will you be my 
wile?”’ 

For answer, she only lifts ber trusting 
brown eyes to his face, 

Therein he slowly reads bis fate, and is 
satisfied, 

Afterwards, as be slips the betrothal ring 
upon ner finger, a nerry light cones into 
her eyes, and she asks him— 

“So you think you were sufliciontly 
charming to ensnare the affections of Miss 
Lansing?” 

“No, my darling, but I entered upon a 
gaimne at which I thought two could play, 
and | am defeated by the charuim of ny op- 
povent.”’ 

- — a — 

THt SHADOW OF A MULE.—The Greeks 
had a proverb which ran thus: ‘“Todispute 
on the shadow of a mule.” 

This took rise from an anéeodote which 
Deinosthenes is said to have related to the 
Athenians, to excite their attention during 
his detense of acritminal, which was being 
but inattentively listened to, 

‘**A traveler,’’ he said, ‘once went from 
Athens to Megara on a hired mule, It hap- 
pened to be the time of the dog days, and at 
noon. fle was much exposed to the un- 
mitigated heat of the sun, and not finding 
so much as’ a bush under which to take 
shelter, he bethought bitmnself to descend 
froin the mule and seat himself under its 
shadow. Theowner of the donkey, who 
accoin panied hii, objected to this, declar- 
ing to him that when he let the animal the 
use of its shadow was not included in the 
bargain. ‘The dispute at last grew 80 warin 
that it caine to blows, aad finally gave rise 
to an action of law.’’ 

After baving said 89 much, Deinosthenes 
continued the defense of hisclient ; but the 
auditors, whose curiosity he had piqued, 
were extréinely anxious to know how the 
judges decided on so singular a cause, 
U pon this, the orator commented severely 


owers, 


to the conservatory, and } 
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cientific and Useful. 

Cork Bro«xs.—CGerman builders ee a 
mixture of cork, sand and lime molded 
into bricks tor the construction of light 
partition walls They say it excludes 
sound better than brick-work, is light and 
a noo-cenductor of heat. 


To Restore Fapey Writina.-—Faded 
ink em old documents, papers, parchiments, 
otc, may be so restored as to render the 
wetting perfectly legible. The process 
cansists in moistening the paper with water, 
and then passing over the lines a brush 
which has been wetted with asolution of 
sulphide of ammonia. The writing will 
immediately appear quite dark in color, 
and this color in the case of parchment 
will be preserved. Ou paper, however,the 
color gradually fagies again. 

In A DrUG-SToORK.-A novel application 
of electricity is shown in a pharmacy at 
Berlin. To prevent mistakes is dispensing 
medicines each bottle which contains highly 
deleterious or poisonous drugs is made by 
its own weight to hold open a circuit closer 
connected with a battery and vibrating bell. 
The weight of the bottle being removed 
the pus button beneath it rises by the 
force of a spring and contact is made. Of 
course when the customer and the clerk 
both hear the warning bell attention is at 
once called tothe label, and an error may 
thas be corrected before it is too late. , 

For WALLS AND CEILING.—Asa finish 
er covering for walls and ceilings, pul ver- 
tzed steatite is coming into use quite satis 
factorily. It is simply soapstone, It takes 
a high polish, is pearl gray in tint, is said to 
age the best possible surface for paint 
ng, either in oil or water-color, and, what 
is very desirable, will neither crack nor 
chip. It is claimed for it that it is a non 
absorbent; that it can be washed without 
injury; nailscan be driven into it without 
damage. When subject to heat, moisture 
and chemical fumes it gives no smell, and 
it does mot turn yellow with age. It 
thought to be specially adapted for hospitals, 
factortes, cellars, markets, ete. 

PLANTING WILLOws.—A German official 
has been recommending the extensive 
planting of basket willows on the slopes of 
railway embankments and evacuations, 
and particularly where the soil is loose, 
These willows have been tried on oneof the 
principal railways of l’rus#ia and have 
answered admirably. . ‘rfect network 
is made by the roots, which binds the 
whole surface firmly, the thick green 
growth transforming the raw and ghastly 
gashes in the earth into a beautiful thicket. 
The men who take care of and watch the 
track can easily care for the willows,which 
ee! readily in dry as well as wet soil, if it 
#a little loose, and where there is market 
for basket material the growth can be pro- 
fitable. 





——— i 6 ~<a... 


Farm and ibarden, 


BUTTER MILK.—Although buttermilk is 
usually fed to pigs, yet it isexcellent on 
the family table asa refreshing drink, and 
should be more generally used. 

Tak BiRnpds.—Do all you can to encourage 
the birds. They are your best friends. 
Protect them and their nests, and keep a 
watch on the family cats, which do the 
birds much damage, 

Surnv.—White clover is the best grass 
that can be grown for sheep. Sheep are not 
partial to tall grass, and the white clover 
will always be selected by them: in prefer- 
ence to other kinds. 

Trt AGED.—Apged animals should be fed 
ground food, as they cannot grind whole 
grains, the consequence being a waste of 
food unless the food be ground. By se 
doing a smaller proportion of food will be 
required, while the animals will keep in 
better condition. 


THe Horsve.—Whenever a horse is 
washed never leave him until he is rubbed 
quite dry. He will probably get a chill if 
neglected. Never beat the horse when in 
the stable, as nothing so soon makes him 
permanently vicious, The hand-pieces of 
driving reins frequently become smooth 
from use, causing the hands to shift. fn 
such cases rub the lines with powdered 
resin, 


Hinrs.--Fine, silky hair onan animal 
indicates that it will fatten readily, while 
coarse, stiff hair indicates the reverse. As 
the weather becomes warm: the lice in the 
hen-houses will find a starting point from 
the nests containing the setting hens. If 
you keep bees prepare a piece of ground to 
be sown in buckwheat os as the 
weather shall become wari. 


Sepeoni 


Fow.s.—The Dorking is now receiving 
some attention asa market fowl In this 
country it has been somewhat overlooked, 
but it England it is regarded as the best of 
breeds for market and the table. Crossed 
on Brahma hens,the Dorking produces fine 
broilers,the largest capons,and an-excellent 





on thei childish inj ustice,indevouring with 
attention a paltry story about a mule’s | 
suadow, while they turned a deaf ear to a | 
cause in which the life of a human being 
was involved, Froin that day, when a inan 
showed a preference for discussing sina'l 


' ' ‘ — 
and tem ptinie sul ets to great a } 


rtant ones + Was Sa 


4 


} . ~ 


" ‘ 
“ tne i ieF 


wa 7 
Maunday Tburs- 


‘ 


Liat she never inte is \ 


any inoreold woinen on 


| day, but shall follow the precedent of this 
year and present useful gifts to a selected | 


number of ancient females, 


general-purpose fowl, as the crossed fow! 
lays letter than either parent. 


To PURIFY WaTER.-—Of numer + 
methods recommended bry recognized 
ruithoritices la j irify drinking water, ti 

4 + \ ~ { 
T) 
4 : 
‘ 
" 
! . 
valion Ol Water, ‘ jal 1 Ww ial 7) 
if two or ten were added;one is sufl 
As different waters vary, it may! 
' that less will answe : 
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The Wisdom of Enduring. 

the ills of lite 
do we hear the 
of it,’’ spoken 
thought of their 
real meaning, and yet there is sometimes 
always looking on the 
things than in performing 
grand deeds when carried away by entho. 


wise to bear 
llow ofte n 
“Make the lest 


ightly, or without 


It os mostly 
peatic nily 
words, 
any 
more heroism 
bright side of 


in 


siasm 
There 

whole lle isa 

te 


to whom the 
“bad job’ which they are 
the best of — poverty, 
every day worries and tria’s of many kinds 
surr 


are come ye opie 


obliore d mh ake 


their roses 
» have more thorns than other peo 


unt them on every side: 


socom t 


‘s 


» v&kfin ther cupof pleasure lurks al 


ways tie bitter drop. Tt they belopg to 
it class whe sit down with folded hands 
tery It is Fate ,”’ “TL was born under 
amuniucky star, and itis of ne use to re 


sist Fate,’ it will go badly with them. and 
they will find their troubles larder to bear 
Lite, taken at 


clouds than 


its best, has after all more 


sSuushine, beuat foot this, in a 


great measure, we have only ourselves to 
trlamne The man who looks at everything 
ints most favorable tight has far hore 
pleasure in his life than he whe succumbs 
tothe first blow and allows Fate to cou 
juer hom, instead of him conquering Fate. 
Phere are those who wiltully shut their 
eves tothe silver lining whieh belongs to 
every ¢ they vo through lite in’ the 
shin so to speak, and are always on. the 
, ifr misfortunes; one might almost 
lanes they lel aggrieved when they tailed 
te fied them , 
When ulversity’s ey breath does come 
ear such persons they abandon them 
lwe espalr, refusing any consolation, 
hemsecives up to bromling on 
' 8 and they are quite, quite sure 
‘ ctw e rostead of better 
Dh wie heir triends are in trouble, 
What propre f evil they are, shaking 
eit heads with an L told you se’ ex 
pression, and predicting all manner ov evil 
They hve in an attnosphere where no ray 
of sunshine is ever admitted: in the cham 
bers of therm hearts the blinds are always 
keptddewno. Let us leave them. and come 
Where we can see God's sun shining sand 
breache a purer air 


When serrow comes to those whe minke 
the bestof things, it meets with very dit 
ferent The blow way ¢ 
oratmoment, but the me at instant 
ey are Up again, to use a homely simile, 


‘ » ’ . 
Kean jodi rubber ball, ready to do bat 
tie wilt 


Tecogpet ’ 
prttarr crush 


them 


‘ing it to overcome them. They 

. © Uiemselves by thinking how 

tu worse i might have been, and then 
et t Work ! trv and fi la remedy 

I wet ankeia t heeur 

my 
it firs nay be 4 » Work, all the 
ene THAN ‘mm t have the t 





i their grief and conquer it, instead | 
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lile, but n will return sooner or later. 


how to wait’ Different people hare dit 
ferent things in lite to make the best of, 
and these vary with the class as well as 
with tee individual. 

Sometimes, and this is one of the saddest 
cases, trouble is one's life companion. Per- 
haps the ideal which our own glowing 
fancy has created has lost its borrowed 
beauty, and we find we have been giving 
gold and receiving not even silver, buat a 
far baser metal in retuun. If we are weak 
snd foolish we cling to illusion; we shut oar 
eyes to the flaw in vur ideal and lull our- 
selves to rest in a fool's pacadise! 

Hut it we are wise, we lowerthe pedestal 
on Which our idol was cushrined, tear away 
the mock finery with which it was adorned, 
and with our eyes opened and our delusions 
vanished, set to work mantully to make 
the best of a bad job. Our lite need not 
necessarily be spelt because our cherished 
ikdel is made of clay, instead of the imag 
ined porcelain, 

There isa bright side still it we look tor 
wt. Tf our ideal 
qualities with which our foolish fancy in 


has lest the tmaginary 
vested it, 1 may possess others more satis 
factory and practical, and even it not, life 
can never be ve ry dark to these who have 
best of 
wher 


courage enough to make the every 


thing it will be made up in ways 


happiness wil come in seme form or other, 


for ‘tom! helps these who help them 


selves."’ 
We aleoulkd nls deo we it tee 


“erving over spilt milk,”’ 


remember the 
old prowerb valocruat 
ova feartul amount of time is wasted in re 
pining ower the “might have been;"’ time 
which, some day, we may wish had Seen 
turned to better account. 
> : oo 

Wirn regard to the provocations aud of- 
fenses which are unavoidably happening to 
the world, 


take it aaa rule, asa man’s pride is, so is 


Atan in his commerce with 


always his displeasure; as the opinion of 


himself rises, so does the injury, so does 


his resentment; ‘tis this which gives edge 


and force te the instrument which has 
struck him and excites that beat in the 
wound which renders it incurable. See 


how different the case is with the humble 
man. Owe halt of these patntul conflicts 
he actually esc pes the ober part tall 
bgbtly on hun. tle provehes no man by 


contempt, thrusts bimselt torwaYd as) the 
market ne mans envy; se that he cuts off 
the first ot the 
part ot And for in 
Which the puissiens of others would involve 


tretful occasions treatest 


theese evil these 


him, ihe the shrub in the vallev. gently 
gives way amd searce feels the injury. of 
these stormy coceuaters which rebad the 


proud cedar and tear iti up by the roots 


lt s fair ! yay that one thine! cof the po 
ple of the country hurry their @eath by the 
Want «of that 


way 


sensible method makes them 


hurry and worry their through “ite, 
They are in a burry and a from 
till They usually hurry 


and worry over breakfast; hurry and worry 


Worry 
morning night. 
over catching a car, or otherwise getting to 


their business; and it is little else than « 


selves ite perspiration, tute nmecdless colds 
, 

rote tertating indigestion, and into chronic 

Ubtemper allet which hurry death 








Patnet is no disposition more agreeable 
to the person himself or more agreeable to 


| others than good humor Tt iste the mind 


What geam! health is to the lewdy, putting a 
} tan om the capacity of enjoving every 


thing that is agreeable to hfe, and of using 


taprectinment, 


| 
] 

| 

| 

} 

every faculty without clog of 
; Y 

| It disposes ty contentment with 


| tne bet, to 
| benevolence to all 
; ; ee) Ml Thee’ry, Monel fas @ } : > 
. ‘ tthy 
with the distress. | It preser vers ) 
m « eT } 
ct ! © mierwst lav al 
>} 
ne ~ | ‘ 
,}& constant guide urging every ma t 
think righ'ly as wellas to act rightly. and 
to that end te enlighten his mind CTeASe 


“Every thing comes to him who knows 


hurry or worry in a greater or less degree | 


until they end the dav'’s work by trving to | 
j hurry themselves into wake fulness. until 
the heurs of sweetest re-t are past When 
they are net tretlully hurrying, they are 
tretfully worrying Lostead ot taking 
things as they come, and deing the honk 
they can with content, they worry them 


. 
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| wis knowledge, strengthen his jadgment, 
thus fitting him to pursue the duties and 
fill the relations of life with ever increasing 
| excellence. Some people are accustomed 
to speak of conscientiousness and intelli- 
gence as if they were something separate, 
but when the true kingdom of conscience 
becomes established it will be fuund to em- 
brace the growth of intelligence as one of 
its most important elements. 


—_—— 


WAT other man speaks so oficn and ve- 
hemently against the vice of pride, sets the 
weakness of it in a more odious light, or is 
more burt with it in another, than the 
proud man himself? It is the same with 
the passionate, the designing, the ambi- 
tious, and some other common characters 
in life; and being a consequence of the na- 
ture of such vices, and almost inseparable 
trom them, the effects of it are generally so 
gross and absurd that, where pity does not 
forbid, it is pleasant to observe and trace 
the cheat through the several turnings and 
windings of the heart, and detect it through 
all the shapes and appearances which it 
puts on. 


Weall ot us talk so loud against vicious 
characters, and are so unanimeus in our 


cry against them, that an ineaperienced 
man, whe only trusted his cars, would 
imagine the whole world in an uproar 


about it, and that mankind were all esso- 
ciating tegether to hant vice utterly out of 
the world. Shift the scene, and Jet him be- 
hold the reception which vice meets with; 
he will see the conduct and behavior of the 
world towards it so opposite to their de 
clarations, he will find all he heard so con- 
tradicted by what he saw, as to leave him 
in doubt which of his senses he is to trust, 
or in which of the two cases mankind were 
really in earnest, 

Iie that is litle in his own eye, is little 
too in his des res, and consequently mod- 
erate in pursuit of them. Like an- 
other man he may failin his attempts and 
lose the point he aiméd at, but that is all; 
he loses net hirrself, he loses not his peace 
of mind and happiness with it. Even the 


his 


contentions of the humble man are miid 
and placid. Blessed character! When 
such a one is thrust back, who does not 


pity hime? When be falls, whe would not 
stretch out a hand to mise him up? 


Tern sits upon our lips like the natural 
notes of some melhadics, ready to drop out, 
whether we will or ne. It racks no inven. 
tien to let ourselves alone. and needs fear 
i} nocritic, to have the same excellency in 
the heart, which appears in the action. 





ReEMEMBEK this plain distinction, a mis- 
take in which has ruined thousands—that 
| your conscience is not a law. No, God 
and rexsen made the law, and have placed 


conscience within you to determine. 





Prorie build houses by putting all the 
carved embellishments on the 

tront, and all the cheap brick at the back. 
| Some characters are built in the very same 
w av. 


stone and 


| THAT “experence teaches fouls,’ says 
Whately, is a he; forthe man who profits 
by his cxpenence is the Wise one. The foo] 
profits net by his own experience or that of 


others. 


A MAN IS never astenished or ashamed 
that he dent Know what another does, but 
he is surprised at the gross ignorance of the 
vlherin net Knowing what he does. 


You give me nething during your life 

¢ g oe ’ 

Truat you promise tu provide for me at your 

death If vou are not a fool, vou know 
What | wish for 


isa comfort to us in all our 


calamities and afflictions that he 
invthing ar 


who loses 
d gets wisdom by it is a gainer 


ry ‘ 


in eat of Knowledge is in the head: 
in the heart. We are 
wrong if 


gif we do not feel right. 


Wisdom: 





n , 
surc to judge 


The World's Happesiags. 





——_ 





The President is an expert in rose gar. 
eclening. 

The Marquis ot Bute is breeding guats 
vu his Scotch estates, 

Malaria is the name of a newly estal 
lished postoffice In Meckleeburg county, Va. 

A manufactory of bogus rare old coins 
is said to have been fuwnd by detectives in Pitt. 
burg. 

During the last year no fewer than 5,000 


_regular soldiers deserted trum the ranks of the Brit. 


lol army. 

Ahmed Ben Ahina au Algerian who has 
just died, Killect 50 liows and as many panthers during 
his time, 

Wood steepe-| io a selutivon of iron sul 
phate or copperas becomes very hard and almost in- 
destructible, 

A “jubilee drink” is being advertised in 
London. A ‘jubilee coffia’’ had already made ifs 
appearance, 

A mitiailleuse is being tried in the Aus. 
trian army wh ch is -aid to be able to fire 1000 bullets 
in ®) seconds, 

The latest musical conceit in New York 
city is the organization of a quartet of male voices 
for service alt swell tuuerals, 

Italian astronomers place the age of the 
world at 30, 400,000 vears, and are agreed that it has 
been peopled for about 3, 000, 000, 

For sweeping waste and rubbish int 
the streets of New Vork nearly 3 perseus were ar- 
rested in that city one day recently. 

Hgnry M. Stanley, the explorer, takes 


snaft when traveling ia very hot regivns., Me 


that ithelps to preserve his evesight, 

The Duke of Beira, intant Prince of Por- 
tugal, has seven cradles, whith he occupies in daily 
rutation by instructiva ef the court physician, 

A clock whose diatis to be 50 feet in di 
ameter, aneé which is claimed as the biggest in the 
world, is in course of construction in New York, 

Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria is re- 
ported to take the part of his daughter-in-law in her 
quarrels with her husband, Crown Prince Kuddif, 


Sate 


After many fraitless eflerts in that direc- 
tion, a local society in Cincianatl has succeeded in 
having four actors ined $5 each for acting on Sun- 
day. 

ca 

A recent temperance lecturer propounded 
the theory that the bicycle is a means of grace, since 
none but a perfectly sober man can ride one success- 
fully. 

President McCosh declares that since he 
abolished secret societies at Princeton there has been 
better order, less drinking aud less oppositiva to the 
faculty. 

Brooklyn has a Rheumatism Club. Its 
object ts more cheertual than its name would imply, 
being *‘to promote secial intercourse among young 
people.** 

Everything in the British House ot Lords 
isin red. The walls and ceilings are bright with 
this color, while Ure desks an seats are upholstered 
in reel leather, 

*‘}low the Saviour’s Birthday Was Beau- 
tifully Observed in Gunaha,*? wasthe way in which 
an Omaha paper headed its account of the Easter 
services in that city. 


A sort of Free Masonry, it is said, exists 


among the Chinese that finds expression on goods 
seitte their laundry. Certain signs mean ‘**bad 
pay,** “neg wml, ** ete. 


Bean shooters in the hands cf boys have 
caused such a boom iu the window glass business in 
Pittsburg as to call for an order from the policg au- 
thorities prohibiting their sale, 


In Bulgaria a journal is published in al 
mest every town and village where there is a print- 
ing office, only all the papers contain the same mat- 
ter and differ only in their titles. 


A party of over 50 school girls attacked 
the Governor of California at Red Bluff, in that 
State, recentiy, and succeeded in vbtaining a kiss 
apiece before he could be rescued, 


The great American cagle takes his spring 
lamb without mince He has played havoc 
with the little woolly backs in Grant county, Oregon, 
this farmer lost nine lawhbs iu one 
lay. 


sauce. 


Sprim,. ‘dave 


Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker advocates 
the reorganization of the New York police force, 
with a women as Superintendent, and the appeint- 
menteotaneyeal numberof men andl women in the 
ranks, 


A drummer, attempting to elope with his 
best yirl from Augusta, Gia., was arrested as a horse- 
thie? by the man trein whom he had hired the buggy’, 
but managed to e-cape the law in time te get mar- 
ried, 


A bird's nest found on a reot near the 
United States Mint in Washingten was beautifully 
lined with gold, The parent birt had carried off 
xold dust in its feathers aud shaken them out in its 
tiny home, 


A thiet stele the eoat of Rev. D. H. 
Perry, ct Brookiyn, while the latter was preaching 
on a recent Sundar, carrying «ff the manuscript of 
his sermon on ‘*The Wages of Sin,*? which wasin a4 
pocket of the garment. 


Queen Olga, of Greece, is fond of swim 


ming, and a pond lined with white marble ts to i 


mstructed in the grounds of the reyal palace at 

| Athens, so that the Queen can disport herself wit! 

a i : t mate 
rsia ‘ rea be fore | _ 
4 a . “ 

x ladies he audicu 

“ _« i ian youth was 

ake e kiss from his future wife on tix 
eve befure their marriage, provided he could find 
; herin adark room full of other ladies. They wert 


silent and sympathetic when he told how, althouzh 
he was engaged for three got 


Kiss tn all that time 


Tears, he never one 



















































FROM GLARE AND CROWD. 





BY P.B. MAULE, 





? Tell me why, 
urky town aad pishine men, 
land path, the placid sky. 
(ll answer then, 


Tett why I tove 
Terning from 
Yuu love the 


Whvdeltlove her? Analyze 
Where in the vielet's breath the perfume is, 
Where ia the music’s strain the tears arise. 
Can you do this? 


Tett why Lilove her? Yes, when you 
Reveal the secrets which in snowdrops |.c, 
('r strain the beauty frum the drops of dew. 
Then I" tetf“why. 


Why del love her? First make clear 
Whence steals thru’ minster aisles the restful spell 
That G@lis with mystic sense the atmosphere. 
I then will tell, 


Yes, love, to thee [turn from glare and crowd, 
Tender as dales in spring, as summer's cloud, 
Svvthing as gentlest song, soft as perfume, 

Purer than beads of dew, than srowdrup’s bivom. 
liu thy presence rect, where tumults cease, 

The minster gate is closed, within is peace. 

meee 


“Monsieur Henri.” 











BY ANNETTE CALTH ROP. 





ON soir, Petit,” said a cheery voice; 
B and an old lady put her head, one 
summer evening, into a sinall, meag- 
rely-furnished bedroom on the fifth floor 
of a tall house in the Koenig Strasse, Stutt- 
gart, Wurtemberg. 

A young girl, standing by an eopen win- 
dow, watching sunset effects in the long, 
narrow, picturesque street, turned quickly 
at the sound. She wasa pretty girl, Fran- 
ces Burnet by name, with a slight, elegant 
tigure, a lively, intelligent face, large grey 
eyes, and a quantity of red-brown hair. 

‘4;00d evening, and welcome, madame,”’ 
she exclaimed with a bright smile, and in 
French, spoken with a decided English 
accent. 

The new-comer, an old lady, with siraight 
brown hair, sprinkled with grey, laid a 
wrinkled hand caressingly on the girl's 
head, and looked down on her with the 
sweetest and kindest of blue eyes. 

*You are better, ny child ?” 

“[ am quite’ well, madame. The doctor 
told me this morning that all fear of infec- 
tion was over. You will let me join you 
in the salon to-morrow ?”’ pleadingly. 

“Only too willingly. We have been des- 
olated without you—all of us. My husband 
was saying only this evening how glad he 
should be to see you amongst us again.”’ 

Frances Burnet was a boarder under the 
roofef the old lady and her husband, 
Madame and Monsieur Norele. She had 
come to Stuttgart for instruction in music, 
French and German, with a view of ulti- 
mately gaining her livelihood by teach- 
ing. 

The girl belonged on the mother’s side to 
a family of some consequence, and of large 
wealth in the North of England—none the 
less, on that account, was she dependent 
on her own exertions. Her mother had ir- 
retrievably offended her own relations by 
marriage with a poor man of social position 
inferior to her own; she died within a few 
years of that, and, two years before this 
story opens, Frances’ father followed his 
wife. 

The girl's existence was ignored by her 
rich grandfather; she found, at her father’s 
death, that ‘her sole possession in the world 
was asum of money under two hundred 
pounds. It was after consultation with the 
few English acquaintances who. were qual- 
ified to give her advice that she had, with 
the aid of this money, gone to Germany, 
and established herself with the Noreles. 
The result, so far, had been almost unmix- 
ed happiness for herself. At once she had 
found friends. 

Monsieur Norele, who, like bis wife, was 
a French Swiss, held the post of French 
professor to the principal scholastic institu- 
tions in Stuttgart, and to the Wurtemberg 
royal family; he was a man of intellectual 
power, of a high sense of rectitude, and of 
a fine, somewhat stern character; Frances | 
respected and admired him exceedingly. 

His wife was all gentleness and indul- 
gence—a charming old lady, with a loving, | 
childlike nature, and a faith—actually un- | 
shaken by an experience of over fifty years | 
—in all the world. | 

Her heart had gone out to the foreigner | 
and the orphan whom circumstance had | 
her looked 


and with od reason. as a 


placed under care. Frances 


pom mer 
nal MMAne! 
‘ 


act 


ami her charge togetie e® g 


Vvering from a slight attack measies 
which, by reason of its infectious character, | 
had ke}-t her prisoner for a fortnight in her 

own room. ‘ 
Madame Norele seated herself on acapa- ! 
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cious sofa,covered with some woollen mate- 
rial in dingy red; she adjusted a pair of 
spectacles, and produced from her pocket a 
sock to be “re-footed,” a pair of knitting 
needles, and a ball of grey worsted. 

“It is Thursday—our evening for cards, 
as you will remember,” she said knitting 
briskly. “Only Monsieur Scherer came; 
and truly it seems a pity to take up indoor 
amusements on these lovely siinmer even- 
ings. Monsieur Scherer has been telling 
“us our fortunes on the cards. Now he has 
begun a game of dominoes with my hus- 
band, and I slipped away to you; fearing 
that you might be dull. 

“And what is Monsieur Henri doing ?— 
he came to Stuttgart this morning, did he 
not?” The girl's face was turned away as 
she spoke; she looked down again below 
into the street, where evening shadows 
were deepening and lengthening, and 
where lights were beginning to twinkle 
out in casements opposite. 

“Henri!—ves, he is here, and he is to 
stay till Saturday. I left him reading his 
newspaper; he never plays cards now, you 
know. Sometimes I think that he laughs 
in his sleeve at Monsieur Scherer and his 
fortune-telling. But’’—pursing up her lips 
and assuming a mysterious ex pression— 
“J do not laugh—not I. Monsieur Scherer 
has told me”—madame picked up a fallen 
stitch—*‘some strange things to-night. He 
said that I had something on my mind— 
something important—which even my hus- 
band did not know. And’’—with a wise 
littie nod, as of some secret knowledge— 
‘she was quite right—only think !”’ 

“Something on your mind, madame! {t 
has’’—Frances closed the window and took 
a low seat by the old lady’s side—“to do 
with Monsieur Henri, then, I guess.”’ 

Monsieur Henri was Madame Norele’s 
only son. He was born in Germany, and 
atanearly age had entered the German 
army; amiable, impulsive, possessed of a 
singularly winning, but unstable character, 
he had not always been able to steer clear 
of injurious influences by which he was 
surrounded in his professional career. 

Some three years ago, when he had just 
obtained his captaincy, he found himself 
confronted with large gambling debts, 
which it was utterly impossible for him to 
pay. 

In this strait his father came to his aid. 
Moved, possibly, by pride, and bv a stern 
sense of duty, rather than by affection for 
his son, the old Stuttgart professor paid the 
debts to the last farthing, out of his own 
hardly-earned savings, but he did so only 
on one severe condition: Captain Norele 
must leave the army and his unwisely se- 
lected friends at once, and for ever, As 
for himself, the call for money came very 
hardly upon bim. 

He had to relinquish a long cherished, 
a long desir.d hope—- which had just 
seemed near realization—of retiring from 
active life and living on his means; he even 
increased the number of his pupils, and 
settled down with a silent and rather grim 
recognition of the inevitable, toa life more 
laborious and plodding than of old. 

Madame Norele reduced the expenses of 
her household, and looked about her for 
boarders, who might bring her ina profit 
of some marks monthly. 

At present ber house was einpty, but for 
Frances, whose circumstances precluded 
anything like liberal remuneration for 
board and ledging; but the unoccupied 
rooms wers not likely to remain vacant 
long. 

Henri, meanwhile, had xen established 
by his fath rona lonely farm, called Fuch- 
shof (The Fox's Court) lying amid high 
bleak hills and desolate romantic country, 
about forty miles from Stuttgart. The 
young man’s life there was very solitary, 
and it see ved the more so from its con- 
trast with the old life with the regiment. 
Henri Norele was essentially social—a man 
of many accomplishments, of easy courte- 
ous manners, and of aclinging affectionate 
nature. 

He accepted his uncongenial position 
meekly, with an ashamed sense that it ex- 
ceeded his deserts, and he performed his 
new duties asa farm-r with praiseworthy 
punctuality, if with little enthusiasm. 

Occasionally he went over to the old 
home for a day, or couple of days; his father 


| received him with foriusal politeness, but 


with no trace of parental affection; the pro 
fessor had never forgiven his son's extray 
agan«* 


His fiv¢ 1 1 tra cA 1iVWa 


bh : 1s Car Sa 
“Henri has been steadiness itsell, in tha 
dreary Fuchshof,”’ she said sometimes to 
her husband, pleading, with tears in her 
sweet eves, fora warmer welcom: for he 





son. The professor listened in obdurate 
silence. 

“You have no cause for anxiety about 
Monsieur Henri?” asked Frances Burnet. 

Madame Norele looked up. Frances’ 
suspicion seemed to her as amazingly 
shrewd, as Monsieur Scherer’s deduction 
from the position of certain cards had been 
talented. She put down her work and pat- 
ted it thoughtfully; ber mind was divided 
between her desire to make a confident 
and her sense of the wisdom of reserve. 
Communicati veness finally triumphed over 
prudence. 

“I will tell you all about the affair,” the 
old lady said at last, witha sigh of relief; 
the keeping of a secret wrs as irksome as to 
the veriest child. Then, taking off her 
spectacles and laying aside her knitting, 
she began in a confidential tone: 

“Ever since I went to Fuchshof a month 
ago—you will remember my visit, Maus- 
lein’’—( Mauslein—little mouse—-was one 
of madame’s pet names for Frances )——*1 - 
have had my poor Henri much upon my 
mind. It was hay-harvest then; Henri 
worked hard—far too hard—all day long; 
and in the evening there was no amuse- 
ment for him but his piano, which he was 
too tired to play. He did not complain— 
Henri never complains—but I became 
more than ever convinced that the present 
state of things could not goon for him. 1 
saw, in fact, that it was my clear duty, on 
my return to Stuttgart, to tind a wife, to re- 
lieve the tedium of his lite.’’ 

“A wife!’ Frances hurriedly took upa 
piece of needlework from a table near and 
bent her head over it. 

“Yes, dear, and I have not’’—with acom- 
placent smile—“let the grass grow under 
my feet, lean tell you. I bave only, as 
you know, been home a month, and I think 
I may say that the lady is found.” 

“Found The girl echoed the word 
in a voice unlike her own;she did not raise 
her head, 





“Well, yes; the final arrangements are 
not made, but Idon’t think that they are 
likely to fall through now. By-the-by, 
Mauslein’’—Madame Norele laid her hand 
on the girl’s arm—‘‘as you are to join us 
to-morrow, you will see the lady; I have 
invited her to supper.”’ 

“What is her name, madame?) And— 
and—does Monsieur Henri admire her 
very much ?”’ 

“Her name is Clara Bauer, 
not seen her yet.’”’ 

“Not seen her!’ Frances opened her be- 
wildered grey eves very wide. 

“No, dear; he isto be introduced to her 
to-morrow.”’ 


Henri has 


“To-morrow ! Oh, | bad forgotten,’ with 
aflash of sudden comprehension, “your 
French system of making marriages. In 
my country men claim and exercise,” dry- 
ly, “a right of choosing their own wives.” 

“Why, yes; so [have heard. The Eng- 
lish ways, excuse me, seem to usa little 
droll. Young people,” sagely, “are not 
likely to choose so wisely for themselves 
as their parents would choose for them.’’ 

There was no answ: r. 

“It has been rather difficult,’’ the old 
lady went on, “to provide a wife in all re- 
spects suitable for Henri. To speak candid- 
ly, it is not every one who would live in 
such an out-of-the-way place as Fuchshof. 
One or two parents to whom I had paid my 
addresses, and who hada high opinion of 
Hienri personally, hesitated to accept his 
home for their daughters. 

“Then there was the question of a dot. 
Henri cannot afford to marry unless his 
wife has, at least, some money of her own. 
At one time I had set my heart upon Ma- 
tilda Moser, Professor Moser’s daughter, 
for my son; but her father and I could not 
come to terms about the dowry. But per- 
haps upon the whole,” the old lady put her 
head on one side and assumed a judicial 
air, “Clara Bauer is, under the circum- 
stances, a more suitable flancee. She is 


' not handsome like Matilda, and she is not 


at all accomplished, but she has plenty of 


| common sense and an excellent heart, and 


then, too, she is used to life in a farmhouse, 
Her father—who, lby-the-by, will make her 
a satisfactory provision in the event of her 
marriage—till lately had a farm near the 
Black Forest, and he tells me that Clara 
developed there areal talent for the manage- | 
ment of poultry, and that she understands | 
dairy work and bread-baking thoroughly. 
, atmy ago 
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You see, when one arrives 


learns to look at the pra 
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ittie upon Une mallee! it 


sometimes to find him so quiet and sul 


dued—so different from his old self of throe 
years ayo. Henever now objects toa i 





plan made for him by his father or myself. 
But, indeed, why should he object to any- 
thing which I propose? He knows wel! 
enough that his happiness is the object of 
my life." 

Here the conversation dropped. 

Frances stitched away in silence, and 
madame fell into a vein of meditation. The 
old lady's thoughts had reference, to quote 
her own words, to the practical in life; they 
revolved, just now, round the little supper 
at which Clara was to be a guest tomorrow. 
Could Babette, madame ponder: d, 
trusted to make the gre n-corn sup? 
There must be a potato salad—w hates er 
tise was lacking--and a dish of maccaroni 
—Henri had especially liked macearoni 
ever since his visit, some years ago, 
Italy. 

In the widst of madame's housewitely 
ruminations there came a knock at the 
door, 


ber 


“Come in,’ responded Frances; and 
Babette—a short, thickset servant-girl with 
asunburnt face and thin fair hair, made 
thinner by the practice of carrying water- 
pitchers and other heavy burdens on her 
head—entered the For the “Frau 
Professor’ she had a message, and for the 
“Fraulein” a letter, which bad como by 
the evening post; she told the former that 
the Hlerr Scherer was about to leave, and 
that he waited to pay his rm spects to his 
hostess; before the latter she laid 
lope with a deep border of black. 

“I will come to Herr Scherer in a minute 
Babette,”’ said the old lady. 
sleep well,” she added, turning to Frances, 
“Ah! she exclaimed after surveying her 
companion's face, and she put her arm 
about the girl, “how weary sou look, my 
little one !—very weary and pale. I have 
tired you with my chatter —and no wonder. 
I do not gain discretion with my years. I 
should have remembered that you were 
still weak from the effects of your illness,’ 

“Don't trouble about me, madam; 1 am 
not tired. And it was very good of you to 
give me your confidence.”” Frances lifted 
her face to be kissed. 

The kiss was warmly given. 

“See here, little one you don't look at 
your letter-—an English letter, too. 

The girl took up the envelope and turn 
ed it over in her hands, “The postmark is 
Welimerton; that is the name of my grand 
father Sir Leonard Fairbanks’ place, in 
Cumb rland,’? she Sh Upp’? 
carelessly —“as the lett rois on mourning 
paper that it comes to tell me oof Aunt 
Sarah's death; has been ailing for 
years.”’ 

“Death ! Oh!’ 

“The news will not greatly affect ime, 
madame, T have never seen my Aunt 
Sarah in all my lite. She was my mother's 
sister; and, for mercenary reasons of her 
own, she encouraged—or so my father told 
in his 


row. 


anenve 


‘4 sommd-nigeht, 


” 


sithel. 


she 


me—my grandfather displeasure 
with my parents, Neither she nor 


grandfather have ever taken the sinalle st 


‘ 


my 


notice of iny existence,’ 


“The loss was their own,” returned mid 


ame, stroking the wirl’s hair. Then with 
another good-night kiss, she took hes 
leave. 

Frances, when she was ir ft alom , cid 


not atonce open her letter, She threw up 
the window and looked out upon the night, 
Some soldiers passed the talking 
and laughing in gay chorus, 

Frances looked after them mechanically ; 
she was thinking intensely—thinking of 
the French mode of contracting tnarriages, 
Madame Norele, of Monsieur ilenri, and «! 
the unknown Clara Bauer, *1 
what Fraulein Bauer is like,’ she 
herself, as she turned from the window at 
last and began her preparations for bed. 

The girl’s curios'ty was soon lo be grat 
fied. On the following day, a little by tore 
six o’clock—which early hour was the tite 
for the Noreles’ evening meal—PFrances 
made her appearance in the salon, where 
Fraulein Bauer was expected. The salon 
was a large room, with thres French win 
dows, looking out upon the Koenig Strasse; 
it had a polished wooden Moor, a brigg pun 
renaniel 
Devt 


house, 


wonder 


Salel te 


celain stove, an enormous sola, a 


table, an armoire, a nui root 
tomed chairs, and two armchairs of state 
Macatne 


rush 


lier dimensions and = imatertal. 
Norele was bustling about in the kitchen, 
tor Dhabverthes thas 
F rane 


rhemencot 4 
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| formal little bow; but his voiee had an ear- 
nest, eager ring, and he tarned a pair of 
bine eves upon Frances witha bright siile 
; his mother’s «mile. 

{ ifonri Norele wasa tall, soldierly-look 


¢ lar features, and thick: short brewa barr. | 
° The combination of those blue eyes of lis | 
| with his dark bair and skin was peculiarly 
{ attractive; it gave to bis face alinost a boy.) 


ists charm. His voice was low and p'eas- 


: ant. and his manner towards ladies full of | 
;* ulet deference. 

: Frances Burnet looked her beat to-night 
* Evening dress, strictly #0 called, was worn 


’ only on very rare oocasions at the Noreles’; 

but the girl had put on her Sunday attire, & | 

| reas of come soft white woollen material; 

! ber single decoration was a crimson rose, 
bought lor afew coppers at a Hower stall 
in the Koening Strasse. 

The restiesness of anticipation was, nore 
or leas, on each member of the little party: 
it wasa reliel to sUuSpPEnne when footatle pa 
were beard ascending the stone staircase of 
the house, and when the bell at the dvor | 


leading to the fifth floor rang mottly. 
| In atew minutes Madame Norele, ber 
face flushed with asort ol triumphant @X- 
citement, entered the room, loading a young | 
girl by the arin, 
Necessary  iutroductions gone 
through, with grave polileness the part 
f the professor and his son, and with evi- 
dent bashfulness on that of the visitor. 
} rances inspected the new-comer will Ho 
little interest, 
fraulein bauer war a 
proportioned danmel, with «a 
ly, not ill-looking, but commonplace 
very light blue eyes, rather undefined lea- 
tures, and a quality of elaborately-braided 
flaxen bair, She wore an ill-fitting dress 
of over-brilliant blue ilk, with ywotd color- 
ed buttons; round her neck was a buge col- | 
lar of imitation lace, 
lier appearance, probably, was not her 
strong point, and yet shelooked athorough 
ly good giri vot over intellectual, but 
inodest, and kind, and staunch. At the 
present moment eho was not seen to her 
preatest advantage; she was highly nerv- 


wore 


short, cluma@ly 
broad, Lome 
face, 


ous, and her nervousness resu.ted in an 
accession of native awk ward ness, 
At last Kupper was announced, Henri, | 


jnatrueted by his mother, gave his arin bo | 

brauiein Bauer, and led herinto the dining 

nerrow room opening oul) 
His tnanner towards her 


remot, w long 
fro the salon. 


Wark perfectly natural aud respectful, na it 
would lave been lo any lady, or to anv 
worn, tn whose coumpany be chanced 


fio thissele. 

“Dion't eateh the Fraulein's accent, wihat- 
ever else you do or leave undone,’ whis- | 
pored the professor, as he tollowed with 
lranees: ot's Swablan -and atrocious,”’ 

Madame was in her element, dispensing | 
the good things of her lable, and beaming | 
reassurance upon Clara aud congratulation 
upon ttenr. Ste did ber best, too, to pro- 
note conversation, bat aiet, to Chis rospoct, 
Wilh only Dititedd stecesss, 

Hlenorl addressed occasional observatio ws 
to hie neighbor, Praulein 
Bauer, but they elicted only imonosytlabie 
soawers: and neither the professor tor the | 
llngghiah gorlaoemed disposed totalk. When 
the meal was over, madame proposed ane | 
expedition to her garden —a plot of ground 
half vineyard, hall fraitand flower warden, 
ithe topofone ofthe bills which sarroun- 
ded the town of Stuttgart, 

The proposition met with general appro- 
vai, and was quickly acted upon, Monsieur 
Norele alone excusing limself from join. 
Inv the party, on the ground ofa half prow 
‘se to look in upon Monsieur Scherer fora 
game of dominoes, | 

“T will send old Catherine on in advance 
With coflee pot and cups; we will have cof- 
fee in the sumimer-lbouse,"’ said the old | 
lady, bustling oul to give orders to Cathe. 
rine, an Old daine who had come into help 
babette, Ln asarprisingly short space of 
time tnadame and her three charges: were 
eated in a rough Summer house, looking 
at, through clustering roses, @pon a wall- 
fruit trees ana 
the lattor asserting thei 
SO;VOs Allboniy Poth grass, 

Phe view trom che garden of the wooded 
hits encireling Stublyart, and ot the pretur- 
of j;ue town below, with tis Gall houses, its 
trees and churches, and theatre, and Royal 


| 
| 


(puestions 


ed garden, upon vines and 


poreunial flowers 


4 Palace; Was ve r¥ charimning. ‘The weather, 
too, Was glorious, and the air full of fra 
rant seernts, 

Prances felt the full beauty of the 

. evening as, wien (he lapromip ta mieal was 
over, She mat under the trees, her lands 

clasped round her knee, her broad briin 

mod tat Ivingg on the rotiud teside tae - 

and ber loose brows bair blowilne aleout 


her forehead. Batthe beauty pave tier lit- 

lie seuse of Cnjovinen'. : 
She remembered anotuer ev: 
carden, about a@ fortoight ago, when 
nad been far brighter and b Appler — when 
' Madame Norele aud Monsieur tleorit tad 
been ber only companions, when tenr 
had gathered beralap full of cherries: and 
roses, and When she bad sung biiglish 
songs lo ber uneunprehendinug but adinir 


hithur ite Cleat 


Slit 





by audience of two 

The evening alr seemed eonducive 
neditation., Madame, like Frances, was 

stinarevernie. With her eves resting o1 
llenri and ¢ ra. she fel lo reealling tlre 
juya of he t N abel, when sive 

} er mlinirer, ¥ 

- 
" . 
ts R s . 
. areer ahivere »the ground 
’ 
] j yer iv iits passed to “e 


| tine of her life, when Henri lay danger- 


had watched by his side, through two days 


ing nan, witha bronzed complexion, regu. | 


| her darling, “and noton him only, but on 


| der the trees, her 


, and was walking alony @ harrow 


| sure enough. 


| faney that Fraulein Bauer is anxious to say 
| a tew words in private to inv mother,” 


} paniou. 
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ously il of a fever brought on by the anx- 
iety of his debts and losses, and when she 


and nights of terrible suspense, praying 
from the depths of ber agonized mothers 
heart that Heaven, in whose merciful bands 
were life and death, would bave pity on 


her also, lest should Lave sorrow upon Bor- 
row,.”’ 

The prayer had beeu answered; ber boy 
was restored to heaith And now, mar- 
riage, and —or #o his mother fondly trusted 
—a peaceful, if not a distinguished, future 
lay before him, Concerning his wife's fu- 
ture, Madame Norele bad no misgivings; 
ber Henri, sbe proudly believed, was cal- 
culated to make any woman happy. He 
had been weak; and his weakness had 
brought sorrow on bimeself and others, but 
he had never been intentionally wicked; 
he bad the kindest of hearts, and, guided 
by the joving counsel of a wise wife, he 
would not again stray froin the path of rec. 
titude and prudence. 

“Shall we be moving 
asked Henri; “the sun is already low.” 
lie was not looking at hus mother as he 
spoke, nor at the sinking sun, but at Fran. 
cea, Who sat stiliin the saine position, un- 
curls falling over her 
forehead, the suntight iilumining her pret- 
ty, pale face. 

“As you please, dear, or rather,” correct- 


home, mother?” 


ing herself quickly, “as the Fraulein 
pleases, ’’ 
Inafew tminutes the party st irted on 


their return journey. Ilenri and Clara de- 
seconded the hill, ahead; Madame = and 
lrances followed at a more leisurely pace. 

Hienri walked on with quick soldierly tread 
bending bis head now and again to speak 
to his coumpanion; it seemed to Frances that 
conversation between himself and the 
Fraulein Bauer had at length become quite 
animated, 

When the town, with its irregular streets 
and ite long lines of twinkling lights, was 
reached, madame quickened her pace to 
join the young people; a pause was made 
vefore a milliner’s shop at the corner ofa 
street; Clara interested herself, or atlected 
to interest herself, in a contemplation of 
the fashions; madame joined her lnspec- 
tion; then there came «a timid touch on 
rances’ arin, and presently the Moylish 
girl had turned the corner of the street, 
bye lane, 
by Hlenri’s side, 

“May I walk with you the little way that 
re'nainy before we reach home?’ the young 
nan had asked softiy; “LT bave bhardiy bad 
an opportunity of speaking to you all the 
evening.’ 

“Madame will not go this way; she did 
not see us leave her, did she?” said lran- 
cos hesitatiigly. 

“No, she'll turn down the Ludwig Strasse 
But this street will take us 


home as quickly as hers. And—and—I 


Somehow Henri’s professed knowledge 
otf, aud interest in, the I raulein’s wishes 
grated on bl rances’ ear. 

“Ai Lto congratulate you, monsieur?’’ 
she asked rather shortly. 

“Congratulate me?’ ifenri directed a 
quick glance of inquiry towards his com- 
“Oh,” be said in atone of discov- 
ery, and he ftlushed very red under his 
dark skin, “tiny mother has told vou her 
plan--with reyard--to--to Fraulein Bauer 
and tmyself.’’ 

* Yes; she has told ine, 
ulate vou, monsieur?” 

tlenri hesitated, 

No,” he exclaimed at length, “there is 
no case for congratulation, trademoiselle,”’ 

“No case 2?" 

“LT willtell you all about the matter, if 
you will letine, and if you care to hear,” 
the youny tinan wenton,. lis voice aank 
low, and his eyes were ou the ground, as 
he began his narration, 

“My mother had involved 
tnatritnontal negotiations with 
before shoeven told ine of ber designs, 
Phen, it seemed co me that tatters bad 
pone too farfor retreat without untmnanly 
disregard of the Fraulein'’s feelings, And | 
told inyself that it was, in any case, ny 
duty to forward iny uiother’s wishes, | can | 
never tell you, nadeimoiselle, all that my 
nother has been, and Is to me, or all that £ | 

| 


Ain | to congrat- 


herself 
llerr Bauer 





have cost and owe ber. Butitturos out’- 
asudden | ght broke over the speaker's 
face--“that the Praulein is unwilling to ae- 
cept me as a husband.’ 


*Uawilling ? 


“Yos, she bas been contiding in ime this 
evening, poorchild. It seems that there is 
another tuan in the questiog--a man whom 
she loves, and who loves ber, Her father 
approves of ny Sull, or ratner,”’ witha dry 
wtih, “uv muother’s suit, but then be has 
Wh ulteasonaAble prejudice against the 
Fraulein’s lover. L don’t doubt that it is 
Unfeasonable, for L happen to know the 
nan ctnvese.t, and | betieve him to bea CAP. 
ital tellow. ‘The Fraulein believes that her 
father’s dislike would, in tine, have. been 
overcoine if—if—tuis offer from uy tainily 
had note in her way. Under the cir- 
cumstances, T have advised ber to take my 
nother into ber contidence, and t> ask her 


vine 


intercession with lilerr hauer the two 
uiles Are WwW, | suppose, talking ver the 
att M As | wt eart 
Ww r ’ 
VAS Bile ; \ 4 esse had 
ailen apon Frances; not a word occurred 
to Ler lo say, 
lleuri came t 1 suiden « lle 


EVENING POST. 


figure till bis face was on a level 
ae Fmaeers he caught ber band in bis 
and looked down into her eyes, The nar- 
row bye street was unfreqaented and dim- 
ly lighted; enlookers or listeners there 
were none. 
“My wooing must 
person—in your own 
way,” he said, speaking in an @ 


be done in ny own 
way—the English 

itated 
voice and with a quick catch in bis breath. 
+*Mademoiselle—lrances—you know what 
my mother, with ail her devotion to ine, 
has never guessed. You know—you inust 
know—tbat you are everything to ine; that 
1 love you with all iny heart Will you be 
my wite?”’ ; 

+Oh, Henri!” Then the girl broke down. 
Her surprise atthe young man’s declara- 
tion—ber transition from unconfessed de- 
jection to sudden joy seemed more than 
she could bear. She hid her face against 
Henri’s shoulder in a shower of tears, 

Henri drew his arm round her, and press. 
ed Lis lips against ber hair, 

Ju another moment Frances had extrica- 
ted herself; she looked up to Henri with an 
April face of siniles and tears. “Your 
mother said last night,” she began when 
her composure was restored, “that you 
could not afford to marry a woman without 
money.” 

“] know thatshe says 80. But’’—vehe- 
mently—“she is wrong—f ain sure that she 
is wrong. I know that under my manage- 
ment the Fuchshot farm can be inade to 
bring in a sufficient income for us both— 
otherwise I could not ask you to share ny 
lifethere. I have done well enough }ith- 
erto, and now [ bave gained skill in my 
business; and I shall work ten tines harder 
than ever when I have my wile to work 
for. We will lead an industricus, thrifty 
life;—will we not, little one? I even hope, 
with care, to be able to put by some marks 
yearly towarda repaying my father part, at 
least, of the large suin whict iy folly and 
extravagance cost him three vears ago.” 

Silence fell upon the lovers, Lost in de- 
licious thoughts they walked together 
along the quiet street, through the fragrant 
sunimer air, to the professor's door in the 
Koenig Strasse. 

At the threshold Francesturned to Henri. 
“Promise ine something,” she whispered, 

“What shall 1 promise, Mauslein?” 

“Do not tell your mother—about—about 
—our engagement to-night; do not tell her, 
atall. I havea particular reason for wish- 
ing to give her the news myself; I will call 
her into my room at bed-titme to-night.’”’ 

“As you please.” 

Frances ran up the stone stairs to the 
filth floor, then she hurried to her own 
rooin, unlocked a drawer, and produced 
the black-edged letter which she had re- 
ceived the night before, and which she had 
read before going to bed. 

**] shall always remomber—-al ways—tiat 
Hloenri knew nothing of the contents of this 
letter when he spoke to ine,” she thought 
gladly, as she took the paper froin the en- 
velope and ran ber eyes again over the 
written lines, 

The letter announced the death, not, as 
was supposed, of Frances’ Aunt Sarah, but 
of her grandfather, Sir Leonard lairbanks, 
Wonder of wonders—it also announced 
that the old inan—struck, before his death, 
With remorse for his unnatural treatment 
of his daughter, Mary Burnet—had, atter 
inaking due provision for his uninarried 
daughter Sarah, bequeathed, as an act of 
late reparation, a large portion of bis prop- 
erty t Mary’s daughter, his own grand- 
daughter, Frances Burnet. 

‘*Mongsieur Scherer,’ said the girl to her- 
self, and a merry twinkle was in her eye, 
“made no mention of a legacy when he 
told fortunes on the cards last night. Mad- 
aine Will lose faith in him now, Madame 
18 NOt Inercenary; she has po wish for 
money for herself, But she will be glad— 
as lam glad--that her dear Henri--my 
dear Honri--will now be able to pay the 
deSt which he owes Ins father, and that be 
Will bo a rich ian after all,” 


Dorothy. 


BY CONGO, 


betore ils owner could be seen. 

“Yes, aunt,’ replied «a girl, who was 
sitting In the parlor-kitchen of a house, 
Which stood on the outskirts a Sinall 


|" TEA ready?” sereamed a voiee, long 


of 


) manufacturing town in Yorkshire, 


The first speaker entered the room, gave 
a searching glance round, and, froin the 


| expression of her countenance, one would 


judge that she was rather disappointed at 
seoing nothing to justify tault-tinding, The 
rooin was neat, the furniture free froin dust 
and the tea ready on the table; whilst the 
keenest eye could detect no trace of a novel 
or story-book of any kind. Mrs, Ashford 
alWays Bald. **No good could come of read- 
ing. 

Hler niece, on the contrary, was a perfect 
devourer of light literature, and her aunt 
was well aware of the fact, though she bad 
never been able to catch her in the act, and 
so prove her guilty. 

Mrs. Ashford belonged to a vetter family 
than would be supposed, judging from her 
present circumstances; for she was the wife 





ol an Operative in one of the wovlen itmills 
the xhborhood, Her husband, how. | 
ever, Wasa 4 Superior education and 
VA 
M 
ALelVy,. a lati ox pens 
Sloss, Ww indulged toan unlimit 


ex.ent 


consequently, when he died, at a 
comparatively early aye, his two daughters 
were left unprovided for, His widow had 


nat r 
ASinall lncome of own, but not 


ner one 








sufficiently large to support her children 
and berself, 

The girls had received a good education, 
and both, being clever, were able to take 
situations as govern Gertrude, the 
elder, was twenty-one at@he time of her 
father's death. She went*"into a manutac. 
turer's family in Yorkshire, as governess, 
where sbe had the charge of two boys and 
a little girl; but her want of and 
tact entirely prevented her being success. 
ful in her calling. 

She started with the idea that children 
should be perfect, and do exactly as they 
are told; never requiring that the same ad- 
vice should be given tw Ah, had she 
only known herself, and considered how, 
in this world’s school, she needed to be 
taught saine — ns over and over 
aygain-—-“‘line upon line, precept upon pre. 
capt” by a of life’s disc pline! ‘ 

sut this thougbt never occurred to her; 
she believed great trials, such as the death 
of friends and loss of property, were inten. 
ded, in some vague way, todo people ; 
whereas, all the little worries and draw- 
backs met with every day, were oaly look. 
ed upon as disagreeable things, arising 
from somebody else’s wrong-doing; so, in- 
stead of gaining in patience and humility, 
her character deteriorated in pruportion tuo 
the number of crosses in her lot. 

Without going into detail, suffice it to say 
her school-room was a scene of atrife and 
ill-temper, till both she and Mrs, Perry, 
her employer, thought it best she should 
give up teaching. Mr. Perry, who was 
sorry for the girl, knowing she had no 
home, offered her einpioyment in his mill, 
where she would work with one or two 
other girls of asuperior class, in the room 
where the blankets were looked over, and 
all spots and blemishes removed before 
they were sent to the wholesale dealer. 
(iertrude gladly accepted the offer, and 
looked out for a respectable faiwnily with 
whom sho could board, 

Whilst here she met Mr. Ashford, and 
when be nade her an offer, she thought 
she could not do better than accept him, for 
he had saved a considerable sui of money, 
and could afford to furnish her house tor 
her in very good style, 

Mrs, Ashiord’s younger sister, Mary, had 
succeeded better in her work of teaching; 
for, though nota good disciplinarian, she 
was so kind and patient that she could 
manage ber pupils tolerably well by ap- 
pealing tothe love they bore her. After 
some years of teaching she married a clergy- 
man who had asmall living in the neigh- 
borhood of London. 


The intercourse between the sisters was 
kept up principally by writing, for they 
lived at too great a distance from each 
other to meet often. Soon after Mary's 
marriage her mother died; she had been in 
the habit of spending most of ber time with 
her narried daughters, and the trial to 
both the sisters was very great when she 
passed away from thein. 

Time softened their grief; and, as years 
went on, one would have said that in the 
business of every day lite the once dearly- 
joved mother was forgotten. Not so, how- 
ever, tor when special seasons came round, 
such as a birthday or Christmas day, the 
two daughters felt keenly that one chair 
was vacant, one loving kiss and warin 
greeting was sorely missed. 

One evening Mary’s husband had come 
home after a long day’s work in his parish, 
when the servant told bim that a poor wo- 
tmnan had called during his absence, to beg 
that Mr. Cleveland would go to see her 
husband who, she feared, was dying. 
Tired though he was, the viear did not hes- 
itate for a moment, but set off at once for 
the sick man’s house, 


When he returned, he was thoroughly 
tired, and not even the cheerful fire bis 
wife had kept up for him, uor ber more 
cheertul voice and kindly greeting could 
rouse him from bis apparent depression. 
At last, turning to his wife, he said: 

“My dear, I feel very sorry for those 
poor Sheards; the inan has, evidently, not 
inany days, perhaps not many hours, to 
live, and the little boy is down wit scarlet 
fever,’’ 

“Oh!ITam grieved,” replied Mary, ‘*we 
Inust 40 what we can for them; but the 
little chitd is very delicate, and I doubt i! 
he will struggle through a bad attack of 
fever.”’ 

“I doubt it, too,” said Mr, Cleveland; 
“but now, dear, it is late; we will talk it 
over to-morrow,”’ 

The next day it was reported that in two 
more houses the fever nad broken oul. 
Fearing that it might spread rapidly, Mr. 
and Mrs Cleveland decided that it woul! 
be a good plan to send their only cbild, 
Dorothy to her aunt in Yorkshire, for a 
tine, so that they cuuld devote themselves 
entirely to the work of visiting and nursins 
the fever patients, without the fear that 
they might be the means of bringing the 
infection to their child, 

For themselves they had nota thought, 
knowing the duties imposed on them by 
their position, they were ready to fulfil! 
them, leaving the consequences in God's 
hands, 

Dorothy, who was about sixteen years «'f 
age al this time, was very rebellious whet 
told of ber parents’ decision, declaring she 
would rather brave any danger with them 


tuan be sent away. 
66B'ns . 


’she added, “I sha be alwat 
’ 4 
t 
1 ‘h 
wr é lay,’’ replied the 
im ‘th a 
“But,” stid Dorothy, “Aut Gertrude’s 


home is so rough, compared with this. I 
like aunt, and Uncle John 1s very kind ‘oO 
me; but we always sit in the parlor-kitcher ’ 
where all thee okKingisdone, Aunt doesn + 
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keep a servant, and I shall have to help Ler 
with the work; for | cannot see her slaving 
away, and showing me plainly, by ber 
worried appearance and crossness, that ny 
being there causes her extra labor, without 
omen to help. Ob dear! I bate doing: 
house work. [ would much rather read, 
or wander about the garden and fields 
— 

“Thin 
land. 

“Of what, father? Why, of all the beau- 
ful words that have been written and 
spoken by great men, and the grand deeds 
done by thein.” 

“Don't you think imitating them would 
be more profitable thin day dreaining ?”’ 

“How am I to imitate thems? I am nota 
ven clever inan—only an insignificant 

irl. 

**How aid these heroee of yours contrive 
to do what they did?’ answered Mr. 
Cleveland; “do you imagine they became 
full-blown beroes all at ouce?”’ 

“T never gave that a thought, father.” 

“Then I will tel! you—by self-denial and 
self-restraint only have men gained such 
mastery over theinsel ves, that when a time 
comes, in which interest, ambition, life it- 
self, must be given up, the courage to do 
so is already there, and the duty is accom- 
plished almost without an effort; the hard 
work was ail done before, and life's discip- 
line trained them to be what they were.” 

“Then, I suppose,”’ said Dorothy, “you 
mean that I ought to goto aunt and work 
tor her, whether I like it or not. I don’t 
see how it can improve me, for it will only 
make me ill-tempered.”’ 

“That will be yourown fault. Be patient 
and humble, and your temper will not suf- 
fer, Gio and belp your mother to pack 
your box; I sball take you to-morrow,’ 

Dorothy obeyed without another word of 
remonstrance, for she knew that when her 
father spoke in this decided tone, there was 
no appeal. 

The next morning she wished her motb- 
er good-bye, and the tears rose to her eyes 
as she looked round at the many pretty 
things, ornamental and useful which adorn- 
ed their home, and which she well knew 
she should missin the bouse to which she 
was going, where strict utilitarianism was 
the order of the day. 

It was well that she could not see what a 
few weeks would bring forth, or the merely 
regretful parting ffom mother and home 
would bave been turned into the keenest 
agony. One morning when Dorothy had 
been with her aunt about six weeks, the 

tinan passed without bringing her usual 
etter froin home, 

The girl’s beart sank within her, and the 
whole day, the fear remained with her, 
that something was wronz; whilst a poig- 
nant feeling of regret that she was not with 
her parents to help them as far asshe could 
would cause the tears to flow plentifully 
jroim time to time. Her aunt gave her 
nore work to do, hoping to distract her 
thoughts from the on’ mournful theme; 
but though her intention was kind, it was 
inistaken; for, witha girl of Dorothy’s tem- 
Sa the greatest relief would have 

een to be allowed to think out her sorrow- 
ful thoughts in solitude, till they bad ex- 
hausted theinsel ves. 

The next day, Dorothy had a letter from 
a friend, telling her that her mother had 
been unable to write the day belore, on 
account of her having been very ill; that 
she was no better, and they thought she 
had taken the fever from one of the poor 
people whom she bad been nursing. She 
sent 4 message to her child, begging her to 
try to give up her will to that of her Heav- 
enly Father, and to bear with resignation 
= that He might see fit to appoint for 

16T. 

Dorothy feit that all hope was over; she 
knew her mother would not send her such 
a inessage unless she felt that her illness 
was a fatal one; and 80 utterly was she over- 
whelmed with this first grief of her life, 
that she scarcely felt any increase of actual 
sorrow, when, in a few weeks’ time, she 
heard she was an orphan; for both parents 
were attacked by the fatal malady, and, 
worn out by their labors for others, they 
had no strength to battle with the disease, 

For some time fears were entertained 
that Dorothy would not recover from the 
effects of the shock, but after a long; illness 
she began to regain her strength. Then 
Mrs, Ashford talked to her about ber tu- 
ture, and recommended her to try to get 
employment ina mill as “she had done, 
Heruncle promised to get her the same 
kind of employment her aunt bad bad in 
the mill in which he worked. 

Poor Dorothy felt she should be degrad- 
ed by working in this way and becoming a 
inill-hand, but ber uncle assured her she 
would work in a separate room, and not 
ix with the mill-girls at all. 

At last she consénted; for she determined 
she would not pe dependent ou her reta- 
tives, and the small suin her father had lett 
was not sufficient to pay tor her’ board, 
whilst she was not old enough to take a sit- 
uation as governess, 

Dorothy's only companion in the work. 
room was Bessie Howell, the daughter of 
the manufacturer who owned the inill. 
She had been well trained by ber parents, 
who taught her to be industrious, helpful, 
and, above all, not to make bappiness the 


” 
ing of what?’ asked Mr. Cleve. 


object of ber life, but te set before her the | 


hope of leaving the world a littie better for 
her having been it: for. could she 6u 
e@ead nd ying this in the cas a re, 

y nowever Siu? Al | al 

8 ie would not have ei ] Va 
lay Dorothy was very moody and silent 


when she took her place at ber work ms 
“What is the matter with you, to-day? 
asked Bessie. 
“Matter enough, I vhink,’’ replied Dor- 
otby; “aunt is as cross as ale can be, and I 


bave done nothing to inake her ev.” 

“Then why need you fret?” asked ber 
companion: “if you bave done nothing to 
make her cross she is not cross with you.” 

**But it is so disagreeable.” 

“Very likely—we must all put up with 
disagreeables sometimes,” 

Dor-tay was silent for awhile. At last, 
she said, ‘‘Beasie [ often wonder why you 
work in the mill, when your father is so 
well off,” 

“I don’t mind telling ro. Ia the first 
pase, 1 can’t bear to be idle; in the next, 
ather won't let me be idle; then, I like to 
help some of the poor people whom I 
know, aud I have no right to use money 
which is not my own for charity, so, as 
father is willing to pay me for working 
here, am quite willing to earn the money.” 

“IT should spend most of my timein read- 
ing, if I were not obliged to work,” said 
Dorothy. 

“There is plenty of time for readin 
working tvo. Dv you’ know 
Goodall?” 

“Never heard of hiin,”"answered Dorothy. 

“Well,’’ said Beasie, “he is very clever, 
reads everything, { think, and yet he gives 
bimself up to all sorts of work. He does 
all be can to get better houses built for the 

or, achools provided for the children, and 

don’t know what besides; visits among 
the poor people himself, gives lectures to 
the working inen, and provides them with 
ainuseinents in the evenings; yet heis very 
rich, and 1 don’t think he enjoys life any 
the less, because he is not alwaysidling 
about with a book in his hand. He gets 
plenty of abuse from some, who call him 
an enthusiast; but be doesn't care for that; 
and what I admire inost in bim is, that the 
weakest and inost helpless, no matter how 
poor or degraded, claim most of his care 
and time.”’ 

Dorothy pondered deeply over what she 
had heard, and on looking back over the 
years she had spent working in the mill, 
she found that those things which bad 
yielded her pleasure whilst she led an idle 
life, and could indulge in them to the full, 
gave her a much keener sense of enjoy- 
inent now. 

For instance, in going to and from the 
mill in the suinmer the sight of trees and 
flowers in the — which she passed, 
and the beautiful hills in the the distance, 
gave her a feeling of delight which she had 
uot before experienced, 

lt was a winter alternoon, about six 
o’clock, on ber way home, she glanced at 
the hills, which looked alimost transparent 
as the full moon threw a tlood of radiance 
upon them, 

As Dorothy gazed, she thought the bills 
of Beulah must have appeared to the 
pilgrims just like these, At this moment 
she heard, through the clear, still air, the 
words, ‘There shail be no night tbere.’’ 

She could net see the singers, as they 
were hidden by the crest of the hill which 
she was asconding, but she knew they 
were soine of the mull-girls returning from 
work, singing as only the inill-girlsin the 
West Riding can sing. 

A feeling of calin bappiness arose within 
her, such as she had never known before, 
when ber day# were spent in sell-indulgence 
and idleness; aud she began to wonder 
whether it would be, in her case, as in that 
of the apostles when our Saviour was on 
earth. 

Ile caine to them when they were busily 
engaged in their earthly occupations, doing 
the work which He iiad appointed tor them, 
until Ile saw fit to call thei to the nobiest 
of all work. 

When Dorothy reached home, she began 
to get the tea ready, and, haying prepared 
everytiing, sat down to enjoy a book until 
ber aunt's return, forthe latter had been 
spending the day with her husband’s 
friends. 

On hearing her aunt’s step, she quickly 
put away her book, to avoid any argument 
on the disputed question of reading: this 
was notdone with the intention of deceiy- 
ing, but simply to prevent controversy. 

Three years of her life passed away, and 
during the time sbe saw and beard inuch of 
Major Goodall's work amongst the poor, 
She conceived an intense admiration for 
his character, and he became ber ideal; 
whilst, almost uncom civusly to herself, the 
thought of whetber he would approve, in- 
fluenced her very words and actions, An 
offer was imade Ww Dorothy, through her 
employer, to go abroad, a8 Ooupanion Lo # 
friend of his, who was traveling for her 
bealth., This was too good an ofler to be 
refused, and Dorothy left the mill, 

‘T'wo years passed away. A ship was inak- 
ing ite way up the Crannel, homeward 
bound. ‘Two passengers were on deck en- 
grossed in conversation, The ater was 
scarcely stirred By a ripple, whilst the mid- 
day sun Shone gloriously over the wide ex- 
pause, All was calin, and scemed to speak 
ouly of quiet bappiness. 

It would have |teen difficult to realize 
that the sinooth surface could ever be dis- 
turbed, still more difficult to bear in mind 
the idea of that beautiful sea hiding in its 
depths so many loved ones for whom those 
at home had waited and watched in vain, 
unwilling to give up hope until hoping be- 
came bopeless. 


—— — 


and 
Major 





England ?” asked Major Goodall, 


“I don’t quite know yet,” replied Dor- 
othy, who was his fellow-passenuger; | 
should ke to live a usetul life,”’ 

- , . 
-” A % 

‘“T sneat said DD . "that 1 shou 

ikke to be useful in @ iarge way, a6 you are, 


doing great things not only in one spot, but 
| in any parts of the world.” 
Another passenger joined them, and the 
conversation turned on general tepics, 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


“What shall you do on your return to | 
: | 





That night Dorothy had fallen asleep for 
ashort time, when she was ro by 
hearing hurried footsteps on deck; then a 
tamult of voices, and before she was fairly 
awake the alarin was given that the ship 
was sinking. In the confusion Dorothy 
could bear no particulars, She found ihe 
captain calinly giving orders for the boats 
- be lowered and the passengers put int» 
them. 

Perfect discipline prevailed amongst the 
crew, and the work was soon accomplished. 
All the passengers had been ps ints the 
boats, with the exception of Major Goodall 
and Dorothy, when the last, which was be 
ing lowe capstred. 

“Room for one more,” was the cry from 
one of the others boata, 

For one brief space, Dorothy thought 
only ot saving her own life in that moment 
of peril; it seemed so hard to die whilst still 
#0 young, with all lile’s possibilities and 
capacities for happiness before her. lt was 
but a momentary impulse—ber glance fell 
on Major Goodall, who stood beside the 
captain, and an earnest longing to save bis 
life by the sacrifice of her own arose within 
ber. One fervent appeal wer.t up to (iod— 
“O Father, give me strength and courage.” 
With the need of courage, it came; she 
quickly descended the steps leading the 
cabin, near which she had been standing. 
As she went down, she heard the captain 
say, “Miss Cleveland imust have gone in 
one of the boats; she is not here.” Those 
who escaped in the boats were taken on 
board by a homeward bound vessel; but 
when the list of passengers and crew was 
nade out, Miss Cleveland was amongst the 
inissing. Much speculation arose as to her 
fate. Major Goodall felt convinced that 
just belore the capsizing of the last 
boat, she was standing on deck close to the 
cabin steps; but thata few minutes alter, 
she was nowhereto beseen. At last, people 
generally decided that she must by some 
ineans have fallen overboard; but to Major 
Goodall the mystery of her sudden disap. 
pearance was inexplicable, 
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Worsite or ANCESTORS,—During the 
first three weeks in April the Chinese hold 
“ prolonged “All Souls” festival in honor 
of their dead ancestors, Family parties 
are arranged for a day’s outing atthe graves 
of their departed sires, They walk inany 
miles, bearing stores of good things, such 
as roast ducks and fowls, and cooked fish. 
They provide sometimes a roasted pig, for 
which the more economical substitute a 

ig’s head with the tail in his mouth, which 
8 8ymbDolical of the whole animal. As the 
dead ancestors care only to smell the offer- 
ing, the family enjvy an excellent feast on 
their return home. 

Worship of ancestors permeates Chinese 
life, affecting the most trivial details of 
every day. it isthe most conservative of 
influences, for it compels the Chinaman to 
look backward instead of forward, and 
obliges bin to stop and think if a proposed 
act :nay not offend the spirits of bis fathers, 
He may bea Buddhist, or a Taouist, ora 
Confucian, but bis first duty is to worship 
his ancestors, 

Even the service of the empire inust give 
way to this act of filial reverence, It is 
the one thing in China which takes pre- 
cedence of everything else. The tmost im- 
portant governinent officer may neglect his 
official duties with impunity while engayed 
in some ceremonial associated with this 
worship. Should bis father or mother die 
while he is in oflice, he is obliged to retire 
from public life for many months, 

A viceroy of Canton was notified that his 
grandmother had died in Pekin. An tin- 
perial order suinmoned him to attend her 
obsequies and to remain én mourning one 
hundred days. Being a person of dignity, 
he required a large retinue to attend him. 
He chartered a special steamer at a cost of 
ten thousand dollars to convey hii and 
his suite to Taku. Seasickness so disgus- 
ted hitmn with the ocean that he diseinbarked 
at Shanghai, sent his baggage on tie 
stehmer, and journeyed the rest of the way 
by land te honor his grandmothers 
remains. 

Yet aman who thus bonors his ancestors 
need not even wear mourning at a daugh- 
ter’s death, inuch less interrupt bis daily 
business on account of such an event. 

-_ 
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So SOON FORGOTTEN.—A young man 
and a young woman lean over the frout 
yato. They are lovers, It is moonlight. 
He is loth to leave, as the parting is the 


last. Heisaboutto go away, Sho ik re- 
luctant to see him depart, They swing on 
the gate. 


“1’ll never forget you,” he says ‘and if 
death sheuld claim me, my last thought 
will be of you,”’ 

“1.1 be true to you,’ she sobs; “1'll never 
nee anybody else or love anybody else as 
long as I live.’’ 

They part. 

Six years later he returns, His sweet 
heart of former years has married, They 
ineet ata party. Between the dauces the 
recognition takes place. 

“Let ine see,” she muses, with her fan 
beating a tattoo on ber pretty hand, ‘wus 


it you or your bruther who was wy old 
sweetheart 7”’ 
“Really I don’t know,” be says, “Prot 
| ably my brother.” 
Ibe conversation ends. 
a * eT 
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lie also seid that 
one of the most es®timathir [ see 4 
husband and father, and a loyal [riend 
J.—“On ![—er—Brown said so—h'in, I 
thought you meant White. Brown is an 


excellent fellow, honest and reliable,”’ 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Apropos ot the real estate boom in the 
West, they toll in Kansas City of a man 
who offered another $8,000 for a parcel of 
land, The owner accepted the offer, and 
the buyer handed out a silver dollar to 
bind the bargain, and afterwards gave 
notes for three, sixand nine months, He 
fore the first note became due he had sold 
more than enough of the land to take up all 
of the notes, and up to date he has realized 
more than $100,000 from the sale of lots, and 
still owns half of the original parcel. 


The head of the concern that makes 
tal cards for the government, says that at 
the factory in Castleton, this State, they 
manufacture between two and three tons 
a day the year round, The largest order 
they ever filled for one city was 6,000,000 
cards, or about twelve tons of paper, for 
this city. They use in New York about 
6,000,000 cards a month, Chicaco comes 
next, with about 3,000,000 cards in the same 
period. There are 450,000,000 postal cards 
manufactured annually. Two-cent postage 
did not lessen the use of postal cards, but 
checked the growth of their use for some 
little time. The check has been overcome, 
andthe public are using more and more 
postal cards every day. 
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Sale by candle isa method of auction that 
was atone time common throughout Mog 
land and Scotland, and that still survives 
northof the Tweed. In a form slightly 
ditlering from that which used to be 
almost universal in that countey, it morigelit, 
until quite recently be witnessed ino bre 
men, Where the municipal authoritios only 
abolished itat the end ofthe year, very 
Friday afternoon, in a room in the Old 
kixchange, a judge and his secretary used 
to take their seats, attended by a criet 
a servant dressed in a thune-colored coat 
and supplied with a box of tiny candles, 
each of which was designed to burn for one 
minute, Ataygiven signal a candle was 
lighted, and the bidding for whatever hap 
pened to be on sale began, At each offer 
from a would-be purchaser the burning 
candle was extinguished, and a new one 
was lighted, and the property was only dis 
posed of when a candle burnt out ere a 
fresh bid was announced by the crier, The 
custom dated from medizeval times, and it 
issaid in Bremen that for five hundred 
vears sales were held and candles were 
burnt without interruption. 





The “Narodni Listy,” a Prague daily 
papes Which is the organ of the young 
Tehech party in’ Bohemia, calls upon all 


patriots who have German names to Deol 

iniaiiize them at onee, The “Narodni 
Listy” urges that itis shametul for a pure 
blooded Bohemian to bear an alien patre 
nymic, This may be; but it must be ox 

ceedingly inconvenient to have a Bohe- 
mian name, Hearea few common Boh 

mian family names; Vypusteny, Hhoup 
osf, IInedy, Nezkuseny, and Nadsklepri. 
We omit the proper accents for the reason 
that to print them would exhaust the re 
sources of western typography. The tei 

man equivalents of all these are short, 
simple words that can be pronounced by 
the most delicate person without risk. It 
would seem, therefore, that when the 
“Narodni Listy” appeals to the Tehechs to 
be Bohemian by name as well as by natu 
itis unreasonable, One would rather leave 
oneself open to be reproached for want of 
vatriotism than change his name to Nez 
Sauer, for instance, wWhich,when properly 
freighted with accents, is the portemtous 
Bohemian equivalent for Green, 


Not very long ago the Belgian govern 
ment succeeded inp passing a law which 





| for twiee that ridiculous 


empowered the judges to impose a heavy 


fine upon any one convicted Of Using a 
style or title to whieh he had no lezcal 
claim. In Brussels there is, however, a 


bold adventurer who still trades Upon the 
love of poor hittinan nature for orders anc 
decorations, This obliging creature la 
been recently posting to people jay Foragehias 
acireular, in which he invites bonoral 
persons who wish to know what cours 
pursue in order to obtain a foreign decor 
tion to address hin at the poste restante of 
the Belgian capital. One party wrote | 
the purveyor of tuagiiticence for 
and, in the course of a few days, received a 
letter which informed biti that, in returs 
for #25 he could be supplied with Une Cr 
of the Golden Rose of Honduras, and tho 
sim, the Star «of 
the Fifth Class of the Medjidiel could 
procured, gnd would be forwarded, te 


lerruns 


vether with a formal grant of it from the 
Sultan, post free, by registered letter. Phe 
rian didi not quote teritis forthe suppilv ef 


GC. Bos and Garters, but be ich titinnate 
that if tiolden loses ana Mieslintiebs failed 
to tempt, he could Lay his band Upot some 
in Italian decorations, 


Choice things 


ee 


‘No, Cinongk,’’ she said tirmily, tet 
proily, “| cannot be your wt bather 

fund feeble, and since mother lewt} 
has had no one to care for him beaut nie If 

‘she went on in 
wai st 
een e _ 
NOTHING Wi rack 


tender of the tault 


| Kriowitig ¢ 
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(Nur Young Folks. 


GENTLEMAN JONIN. 


ay it. ¥. 





or fieh? Which iw it Jerry — 


WhO 

4 eh?’ 
| “)'l) frog and feb thee, tuvuw young 

e ee 
eo ay known, there was a startling 
feud of geome months’ standing between 
(sentieman Jobuaod Jerry. It came about 
in thie way ° 

Jerry was a sort of facttumm up atthe big 
house, asthe emnal! bouse people called tie 
place—e sort of living sieve was Jerry for 
such refuse work ae any liked to toss bin - 
it sil went through the sieve of Jerry's 
hands, 

Even if feb was wanted for the table,and 
the grulieman were not in the bumor for 
fabing, Jerry waa despatched with rod and 
line, aod brought bome bis pretty silvery 
prey right loyally too. 

It, however, ha ned one morning, as 
Jerry was peaton sh, who should wander 
by tut Gentleman Jonn, as on this other 
morning of our story. 

“Well, Izaak, bow go the nibblers 
hie query. 

“You may call the fish what you like.but 
py peme jea't Izaak, and 1 won't be called 
by it,” returned Jerry, not caring t bear 
the pane of the gentie iaher of a by-gone 
age, and of course, knowing nothing of him 
wither, 

“lle waaa sel 
epoke (eentioman Joln, busy 
fien-besket behind lis back, 

“Well, eo he may be, but lam not be; 
I'd rather bave vour room than your 


ovr 


WARK 


with Jerry's 


and 
cmmpany.” 

“I'm going,” queth the lad, 

tut be did not go—he stayed Up-toeing 
over the greenasward inysteriously, to and 
from Jerry's Ush-basket. 

The very breezes seemed lo laugh when, 
at lamt, the old man wok up lis basket and 
tackle and teamped homeward, whistling as 
he went, and keeping Line with bis feet to 
thetune. Arrived at the big house— 

Cook ' be cried at the back door; and 
that person, thes summoned, appeared, 
witle « waggiel face spied around a 
corner of the bouse, commanding a view of 
the deor. 

“Yaw! (oh cny,’ 
on the doorstep auid @ 
acreminm, 

\ whole family of frogs were within 
Jerry's basket as ebe opened it, and one 
he might bave been gray-headed tor bis 
“78 and knowing air sprang from the 
opened basket and perched on the couk's 
khuee, 

“Uiess the woman '' erted Jerry aghast. 

Hutout came Mary, Susan and Martha, 
themher maiia, like eagles scenting prey, 
(Loook es alaruinog screains, 

“Ob, my teh! ehrieked Mary, and 
staggering tacw as if shot at the might of the 
old grav headed frog. 

“bol! shrieked Susan, a8 in concert, 
catebiog Mary, and failing back bersell into 
Martha's aris: then all three howled to- 
gether, twat least not knowing why or 
wherelore, 

Astor Jerry, be stood open-tmouthed at 
the door, borntied inthe presence of four 
screaming women, afrog, andl know not 
how many wore besides, with the fish in 
tie treemket, 

lhut now three young ladies, 
butterflies, came flitting out. 

“What's the matter?’ but “hb! was the 
theese told echo of the others’ erties, for the 
pertold frog at (hia moment gave a spring 


down 
of 


and cook sank 
whirlwind 


like pretty 


to cook's shoulder, and the young ladies 
saw it 

“What'ethe matter here? Are the wo 
men gone tims 7" 

Jt wan the taster’s voice, he himself 
walking up the passage with the air and 
tread of an emperor, 

‘They be frightened by a frog; and sve 

ere,  @ir, there be more,” said Jerry 

Well, the frogs could not have done it 
better bad they triad: out they SpA, AS 

i wytpatiiy, beller sheiter, where they 
were th watitedd, ititee the tericdet rf the 


THE SATURDAY 


| ad 
jand your stick, sad your dog,” roared 











euritnkiog weonen, and away they scurried 

Ke Like a covey of startled doves, 

“Ha, bal” laughed Jerry at their hasty 
retreat. 

“Wisal ta the ie atiitiy of all this tron 
nenme 7 yuestioned the naster, tot s. 
much atiueed as his subordinate, 

‘Lien 't ponmense, #ir. lis sober earnest. 


1 trought 

trem «biel 

Jerry, 
“Thon t talk moonshine, 


the fiel gale enough, ond nota 
J put to among them,” averced 


‘Take the things 


aeay see, tuey are hoppung up the pass. | 





age siketun—and don't let me have this 
errtot thing again.” 

Paitthe master; and Gentleman Joun, 
watehiog and spying all, thought his little 
practios! Joke eould uot bave worked bet 
wr, 

Hut esiii fortune would bave it, Jerry 
naw monthespot, and taxed hii with 

* ifick ie irae he denied nothing,but 
Ver bo bis beetle in double quick time. 

a” t eginning of the leud : to- 

a’ oo e® end of it 

‘ r so jpmeeave of worda reeorded in 

“y . “ sbieisvar 

a - ° 

° ya 4 six 
ef a “ait 
A * ig na ’ 


| Seeing this, off 
y old fellow, Izaak Walton,” | 


Jerry, not over e-veetiy. 
“Nai,” laughed the other. 
jook at a king, and surely I may walk near 
a noble king fisher.” 

“But not to frighten my 
retested Jerry. 
tut Sharp was landing with the atick, 
his tail wagging, bis eyes 8 marvel of obe- 
dience, as be laid it dows at bw master's 
s 
,- = dog,”” aud in went the stick 
again among the scurrying fish, to all 
appearance running races the one with the 
other, 

“Do you defy me?” cried the old man, 
heroically. 

“No; bat I came fora 
and I intend w have it.’ 

“Dost? Then I aay thou shan’t.”’ 

But Sharp was diving once more. 

“Who is prevent me?" asked the pro- 
voking youth. 

> will.” 

“How r" 

“Take away thy stick from thee, thou 
young braggart!’ 

“Ah! That's doing,” laughed 
inan Jon. 

“And what I can do.” 

And, an if to put bis words &) the test, up 
caine Sharp, and mineekly laid the stick of 
contention at the lad's feet. 

Jerry nade a dive for it, but trentieman 
Jotbn pushed the old man back, Not a 
very beroic thing w do, to lav banda on bis 
elder, three times his age, but be did it,and 
it must be recorded against his. 

And in the scuffle, off came Jerry's hat. 
marched sensibie Sharp 
with the stick ; or who knows to what use 
it night have been put ? 

“Hands off, you young coward,” 
Jerry. 

“] won't bands off,” cried the other, too 
hot and angry Wo mind his sentence, 

“Then Lil tay my fishing-rod 
thee.”’ 

“Will you 7” 

“Ay, I will.” 

“Try it on.” 

And Jerry did try iton, and by a stroke 
of good fortune gave bhinastinging cut across 
theear. Ah, well, bot words, if not blows, 
intermingled, as it were, 

“'Tisn't the firet trick thou hast played 
said Jerry, wielding high bis fishing- 


gaine with the dog, 


Gentle. 


rvuared 


about 


me,” 
rod. 
“Nor tue last,” responded the other, bis 
coward tistin Jerry's face. 
Why, it was very Itke a hand-to-hand 
light ; 4 ludicrous sight enough it was, but 


forthe anger which both tarred aud dis- 
figured it. 
“Take care, or thou'lt have mein the 


brook,” and they were dangerously near, 

“| don't eare,” returned valiant (rentle- 
tan Jolin. 

Ilat ha! Well, we 
they topple, in they go, 
rather heels over head, 
leet are high inthe air, 
among the fishes, 

What Sharp thought cannot be told, but 
to judge trom the look on lis sage old face, 
he decided that they were both great siin- 
pletons to go tumbling in there, 

tut he did net relinquish his stick. Like 
a faithtul sentinel, or any other worthy of 
a great trust, he stuck to duty and held to 
it,till his master thought good to turn right 
away upwards again. This he did very 
speedily, and Jerry,cutting a sumimersault, 
followed his example, 

“Well, I’ve give theea wetting,” grinned 
Jerry. 

“And I might turn the tables and say 
‘twere I wave you that blessing,” laughed 
Gientleoman Jobin, ruefully viewing biim- 
weil. 7 

“And I hain'’t done with thee yet,” said 
Jerry grappling the other by the arim. 

“Well, what now 7?" 

“Own that ‘twere thee that put the frogs 
in the fish-basket while ayo, or in thee goes 
into the river again.”’ 

“Well, I did it,” confessed be; “but [I’m 
net afraid of the river,” 

“And what didst do it for.’ 

“Ooh, just for fun.’’ 

“Well, fun is very well for young 
a8 knows no better; but have tun with 
someone else for the tuture, young man, 
not with sober folks, as has honest work to 
do,"’ 

So Jerry atimonished Gentleman John. 

“Well, you needn't be ao peppery over 
nothing. And now what's the next move 7” 
questioned (rentieman Jobn. 

“Well, what do you think ?” 
counter question, } 

“Wipe out old seores, and 

lle was shivering. 

“And have no new ones,” said Jerry. 

“Well, here goes,” E 


must laugh, Over 
head over heels, or 
for certainly their 
their heads down 


heads 


Was the 


*. 


and— 


“A cat may - 


master's fish,”’ | 


frovn the 


EVENING POST. 


THE CAT AND THE RAT. 





BY PIPKIN. 





ITTLE Gretchen was the daughter ofa 
farmer living on the border of the 

d Black Forest, not very far trom the 

thine. 

e ooo a kind-bearted end, tones —_ 
olla, which were not very grand Oues, an 
pany ew of animals ot all kinds. When 
she was three years old ber grandfather 
brought ber a beautiful white-and-tabby 
kitten —a dear little pussy, > ee Greteh- 

en speedily became very fone. 

It is about this little pussy that I am go- 
ing to write this tale: GretcLen and ber Pet 
Cat. 

The farm in which Gretchen lived was 
near the forest, and she, with her youug 
friends, would sometimes rambie about, 
picking flowers and tir-cones, aud many 
things which pleased thein. 

One cold day, Theodore, a cousin of 
Gretchen's, found a littie rat, which be 
thought was dead; but it was only cold, I 
suppose and not dead, fur it bit bis hand 
when he reached the farm, and jumped 
away into the straw-yard, like an ungrate- 
ful rat, as it was. 

Thus, inthe farm-yard there were tw» 
enemies—the kitten and the rat—both 
young, both strong, botu growing up like 
the children. ‘Theodore had little difficul- 
ty in catching this young rat again, and he 

ut itin acage,in order to make it taine 
vy treating it kindly. 

The rat, in time, got tamer, and was per- 
mitted to run about. Then it grew very 
big, and did a great deal of inischief. So 
the tarmer, Giretchen’s father, told the boys 
aod girls he would give them balf a mark 
(about ten cents) if they would catch and 
kill this animal, and as many of his family 
as they could; for each rat they would have 
ten cents between thern. 

Bat it was no easy matter to catch the rat 
and they bad no end of adventures, as you 
shall hear. Theodore, Heinrich, Anna, 
and Sophie, all cousins, went outone morn- 
ing to watch the Wonderful Rat. Theodore 
ought to have gone t& school. He bad his 
books in his satchel over bis shoulder, but 
he quite forgot all his tasks in the excite- 
nent ofthe rat hunt, and in the hope of 
earving ten cents, or atthe least a part of 
it. 
Mr. Kat was very wide awake. Sore of 
the children said he slept with one eye 
open, and he could always see, even in the 
dark. But in any case he saw the children 
coming up the ladder to the loft, and said 
to himself, **You shall not catch me!’”’ He 
fancied he could run back into the nest 
again, but he was wrong; the hole had been 
stopped up by Theodore hitnselt. 

Then the rat—perhaps he was a fairy rat; 
I don’t know—ran round the loft, and all 
the children after bim, doubling, twisting, 
turning, tumbling about, bead over heels; 
but Master Rat could not be caught. 
Hetripped up litthe Sophie, and down 
she came. Hie ran between Theodore’s 
heels and nipped him iu the ankle with his 
sharp teeth “Ob! sereamed the lad. 
“Ha! haJ’’ laughed the rat. Then away he 
scainpered to Heinrich, ran up his leg, and 
got inside his jacket, into his pocket, where 
Mr. Rat lay panting fur breath. 

“Where isthe rat?) He basrun away!’’ 
said the children. ‘But where? He can’t 
get down; he can’t go home. Let us search 
for him again. Perhaps he is atairy rat.’’ 

*Nonsense!’”’ said ‘Yheodore. “He is 
somewhere near watching us,” 

Just then Heinrich put bis hand into his 
jacket pocket, aud Mr. Rat caught bold of 
his finger. 

“Help! help!’ screamed the bov ;:“the 

rat is in ny pocket, and is biting me.’’ 
Oh, what a commotion there was! Theo- 
dore began to pull the jacket off, Anna 
screained for her uncle, Sophie cried tor 
her mether, and Heinrich, quite a little fel- 
low, shouted as loudiy as he coula for 
(sretchen: 

“Bring your pussy-cat, Gretchen!" 

Theodore was pulling oft the jacket, and 
when he heard Gretchen answer Heinrich, 
he gripped the rat tightly, and carried him 
down stairs, put him in a cage, and brought 
him into the yard, Annie seized a bay rake 
to kill the rat ifhe managed to get out of 
the cage, which was placed upon the ground, 
Little Sophie watched it; Master Theodure 
called Gretchen, who caine down the steps 
with ber cat in her aris, 

The kitten had by this time grown up & 
a big row een as Gretchen had grown up 

ittle child intoa stout girl, with 
her hair piaited, like ber cousin’s hair, 

“What is the mnatter?"’ said little Gretch- 
en, who could scarcely hold the cat, which 
Was very anxious to see the rat. Puss strug- 
vied, put out her claws dnd caught hold of 
‘sretchen’s pinafore, and was altogether 





Join beld out bis band and Jerry 
took it. r 
—_> >> - 
A BRAT TIPUL story is told of Sir Thomas | 


More, Chancellor of Eagland, who died for | 


Nis faith, At the tine of his liprisonment, 
on going to chapel on Sundays he always 
Appeared very well dressed, One dav some | 
one asked him how it was he wes =) peartic- | 


iar in bis reson Sunday, as there were 
BO Tew le Bee bitin ia prison and he at once 
f4cle alewer “Tl have AIWAVS «irem~eee] oiy- 
Seil with) care Sundays ana ' festivals. 
Dbulil Was neott Cane Mm world.oorthrough 
respect for any ria t .s Oo tt, bat 
t = ‘ y 
_>_ - <-> 
’ « 
ul ‘ r, ‘ S ava “a 

416 “Was e'eated, and 8 goriiemes goes 
Areund with bowed head and seliame faced 
KR VOU wttt know the cause t. 


cried Anna. “Come and see hiin, 


very excited. ‘What is the matter?” asked 
‘rretchen again. “Have you caughta rat?” 

“Yes; and he knocked Sophie down, bit 
Pheodore, and got into Heinrich’s pocket,’’ 





No, pussy; shall catch the rata, if 
can, for voureslt; but I won’t let you kills 
poor caged animal.” 

“You are silly,” said Theodore, looking 
up at ber as she stood on the step bold 
the cat. Anna leaned both her bands 
Geuteton epeans Even Hetarict, 
Gretcben ng 680. ven 
who bad no jacket on, opened his mouth 
wide as Gretchen Sophie kept 
staring at the rat, and said nothing. 

“Father said we might catch the rrta,” 
said Heinrich. 

“Uncle told us to do so,”’ added Theo- 
dore. 

“He didn’ttell you t stay away from 
school to do it, The®dore,”’ eaid Anna, 
think Gretchen is right. Let us release the 
rat. Poor thing! it is very much trighten- 
ed. Wecan let the cat go into the barn or 
the loft, and if she catcues the rats and mice 
herself, she may.”’ 

-“That’s what I meant,” said Gretchen. 
“It is ber nature to. But it isn’t fair two 
catch the rat and torment it in the cage.” 

“Gretchen, you are a stupid child !” maid 
Master Theodore. “I will not let the rat 

er” 

. “Then I will not let my cat go, Theo- 
dore.”’ 





BE: 


“It isn’t your cat,” said ne, “It's 
uncie’s,”’ 
“Itis iny cat,’’ said she. “Grandfather 


gave ber to 1.6.” 

“Then I will put the rat down your 
neck ; you’|! see,”’ remarked ber cousin, 

“And I will make pussy scratch your 
eyes out, you cruel boy!’ replied 
Gretchen, 

Anna, Sophie and Heinrich had been 
listening all this tine, and so had the rat, 
He was very imuch frightened by the cat, 
and crouched down ii his cage or trap. But 
he was a very clever rat. 

While the children had been disputing 
be had been at work, and had managed to 
twist up a piece of wire witb his very sharp 
teeth. 

Just as the dispute was getting warm, 
Master Rat got his nose under the wire,and 
before any one could tell what be was about 
he bad very cunningly, as it seemed, but I 
think by accident, lifted the dour of the 
trap, and darted out, 

Anna screamed ; Theodore juinped away. 
Pussy struggled free, and scampered ott! 
after the rat, wiich raced off Ww the barn 
again. ‘ 

But be never reachelit. Puss came up 
behind him so fast that he could nvt 
escape ; he turned and twisted, but the cat 
Sprang upon him, and caught him in ber 
mouth and shook bim. 

Then the children come up, and puss 
growled atthem, Sbe would not have her 
prey taken from her. After awhile she car- 
ried the rat away in her mouth, and, 1 sup- 
pose, she ate it up, for she bad no dinner 
that day. 

Alter this pussy hunted for berself and 
kiiled many ratsand mice. The children 
got their monmeye Theodore went regu- 
larly to schuo! avd got a prize after all. The 
girls attended to the house, and Gretchen 
was never Sorry that she had prevented the 
cat from killing the rat in the trap. 

“It couldn't be helped Anna, as it was, 
you know ; but it would Lave been cruei 
"ta let puss toripent the rat, wouldn't 
it ” 

“Yes, (iretchen; I 
right,” said Anna. 

What do you little folks think ? 
— se <a 

(00D FOR RHEUMATISM.—An eminent 
Englisniman writes tw a paper here: Having 
read an article strongly recommending cel- 
ery asa cure for rheu.natisrn, I determined 
to put it to the test, and give ita fair trial; 
and tor the benetit of others suffering trom 
the saine paiatul malady, I tuink it right 
to inake it known, and can testify to its be- 
ing the means, under providence, of restor- 
ing the use of ny libs again. For tweive 
tnonths | had suffered torture—hand, knees 
and leet swolleu twice their original siz, 
and the pain intense. I could not lift my 
aria, Or walk, except in agony. I must 
bere remark that all animal food is to be 
abstained from while using the celery, an! 
all alcoholic stimulants avoided also. | 
used tne celery three tines a day, stewe:! 
and raw; and when fresh could uot be prv- 
cured I got celery seed, boiled it,aud drank 
the juice as often as possible, one tabie- 
spoontul of seed to a pint of water, siusmer- 
ed till reduced to half the quantity. 

For dinner, instead of meat, I used 
poached eggs and besides the 
celery, and light puddings, rice, tapivea, or 
custard occasionally. Alter using this 
dietary a month, the swelling in the joints 
gradually lessened, and the pain also; stili 
persevering, I continued on, till at the en: 
of eight mouths all swelling and pain lett 
completely, and now I can use my limls 
as wellasever. I stilkcontinue the vegeta- 
ble diet, using the celery ocvasionally, 
though nut in the same quantities as before. 
————- 


think you were 





and bring | 

pussy; quick !"’ 

“{ do not think T ean lend you my cat to 

kiil that rat,” said Gretchen, slowly. It 
seeins 8 Cruel to bunt the poor thing.’ 

“Why not?” said Tueodore. “If we al- 

‘wed allthe rateto run about the farin 
«Vv would do a great deal of mischief.”’ 


“Not } . . ’ 
Chall so much as you, Tneodore,”’ 
84 rretcher “You broke two panes of 
vias last week Did the rats ever do any- 
, ao } i? ‘ * fie ‘ 
’ : 1 = oz ) Soine straw 
€ ma Re | it 
% arn K ry 7 
' e, A a? 
1 68 tcher ~ i Bis 
‘ iean. 


“Well, then,” continued little old-fasi- 
oned Gretchen, “why shouldu’t you be 


ughtand given to some giant's cat to eat? | 


| bis intention to “use it.” 


A YoUNG clergyman in New York, whe 
bas becoine remarkably popular socially, 18 
credited with having gained success large! ¥ 
through «4 plan thus described : He im .kes 
a call, turns the talk to some religious 


| OF Sentimental topic, picks out an utterance 


of his hostess, commends it, and declares 
Next Sunday she 
bears him bring in her conceit, modified 
and transinuted into something far above he! 


owl commonplace, with such an introdu 
0 a8 Lols Une f the brightest anpiyne* 
ae W Says r“Fromab autiful seur 
a 1ea She adores him,of cours 
siier 11%, « 1 Ww nder. 
——- ime — 
SHE—“You seem blue; have you lost a 
friend ?’ tle—*“No; J have just gained one. 


| asked Miss Clara if she would be my wite 
and she ssid, ‘No; but PU be your frind?’”’ 
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WAITING FOR SUMMER. 





BY SUSANNA J. 


i know not, Summer, what thy gift_s may be, 

What store of pleasure thy sweet days may hold, 
What precious things may be awaiting me 

Within the Fature’s still mysterious fold; 
But [| have longed to feel thy balmy »reath, 

To bask within thy presence bright and cheery; 
For Winter only tells of gloom and death, 

And lam weary— 


Weary of looking on a leaden sky, 
(on leafless boughs and lonely wastes of snow; 
And heavily indeed the weeks drag by 
When day and night are all the change they show! 
And, oh, how welcome is the first soft breeze 
When April ushers in the season, bringing 
long days, blue skies, young leaves upon the trees, 
And glad birds singing— 


‘The orchards all aglow with blossom gay, 

The hédges with their wreaths of tender green, 
\\ lld-roses and the graceful woodbine-spray, 

And snowy tafts of hawthorna-bloom between! 
The light cloud- shadows o'er the hill-sides pass, 

(‘tear fall the notes of sailing gull or plover, 
And with gold buttercups the meaduw-grass 

Seems brimming over, 


And could it be, O fatrest Suummer-time, 
That thy delights should liuger evermore 
And keep unchanged the freshness of their prime, 
That would our long-lost Paradise restore! 
But, e’en as Winter wings bis heavy flight, 
And Spring dies outin green and sunny places, 
So shall the summer vanish from our sight 
With all her graces! 


-—> 


THE WINDS. 





In poetry, both sacred dd secular, the 
wind has always been a great figure. There 
is hardly an emotion of the mind which 
poetry has not found more or less distinctly 
expressed by the wind. It has raged in re- 
morseless fury over earthquake and volcano, 
and it has sighed over the woes of map- 
kind. It has sobbed and fretted over the 
dying year, and it bas ga mbolled in sportive 
glee over the unfolding of the spring 
flowers, 

It has shrieked in horror Over tragedies, 
shaken the earth in the triumph of freedom, 
and mingled its wild cries with the hurly-. 
burly of the battle field; and it has sung 
lullabies to the weary, and whispered words 
of peace and rest. So at least have said the 
poets and poetical writers from time im- 
memorial, Nor have the winds been 
accredited with sentiments only; they have 
done doughty deeds, just as men have 
done. 

King Eric of Sweden, “was so familiar 
with evil spirits that way soever he turned 
his cap to, the ‘wind would presently blow 
that way.’’ Sir Walter Scott tells us that 
the Laplanders in his time drove a_profita- 
ble trade in selling winds, and if they did 
in Scotu’s time, no doubt they do now, 

‘Is is, perhaps, less notorious,’’ adds the 
Waverley novelist, ‘“‘that within these few 
years such a commodity might be pur- 
chased british ground, where it was 
likely to be in great request.”’ 

At the village of Stromness, on the 
Orkney main island, lived in 1814 an 
ancient dame who helped out her subsis- 
tence by selling favorable winds to ma- 
riners. Hle was a venturous master of a 
vessel who lett the roadstead of Stromness 
without paying his offering to prepitiate 
Bessie Millie. 

Scott, has introduced a professor of this 
mysterious artin his novel of ‘The Pirate,”’ 
in the person of Norna, and in the course 
of the story he adopts what was, no deubt 
the true philosophy of the matter. Norna 
was, in fact, very acute in her weather 
wisdom; she was very clever in discerning 
the indications of coming changes. 

No doubt, if some ot those wind vendors 
of time gone by could have embodied their 
observations in a treatise on weather, we 
should be able now: to trace in them here 
and there curious premonitions of modern 
meteorology. 

Many of the theories of modern science 
appear to have been revealed in a marvell- 
ous manner to the observant and specula- 
live of olden times; and even were they 
lave wandered very wide of the truth in 
iheir theories, we often find singular 
analogies between their vivid imaginings 
and the revelations of modern science. 

For instance, everybody is pow more or 
less familiar with the latest theory of epi- 


0 


lemic «disease, which is known to be | 
agated by germs that may nder | 
4 r in tan ee a 
w : ing are take! 
r)} the lungs or the stomach Hlere is 
t remarkable anticipation of the germ 


theory. 
Thevenot who died in 1667,in his account 
of his Asiatic travels, tells of a hot pestilen 


tial wind prevailing in summer from North- 
west India up to the western frontier of 
Persia. He thinks he has identified this 
wind with one mentioned in the Book of 
Job, and he says that they who breathe it 
turn black as coal and fall dead—not, how- 
ever, everybody who inhales this wind, but, 
he explains, there are streaks of fire in it as 
small as a hair, which have been seen by 
some, and they who breathe in those ray® 
of fire die of them, the rest receiving no 
prejadice. 

“If it be so,’’ continues Thevenot, ‘‘it 
may be thought that these fires volant 
proceed from sulphurous exhalations that 
tise out of the earth, which being toased 
by the wind Kindle (for they are inflamma- 
ble), and being with the sir sucked in by 
respiration, consume the entrails in a mo- 
ment.”’ 

Thus, in their mere wild guessing about 
the influence of Asiatic winds, more than 
two centuries ago, we have, mixed up with 
much that is fantastic, the distinct hypothesis 
of the germ origin of disease, the possibility 
of these germs being distributed by the air, 
and the mude of introduction into the 
human system, all of which is now entirely 
corroborated by the latest science. 

bap antllibiilitcis 

SoME men are born honest, some achieve 
honesty and some have honesty thrust upon 
them by the force of circumstances, and 
beca ise they have no opportunity of, or 
inducement for, being dishonest. There 
are men so naturally constituted as to be as 
unable even to dream of doing anything 
dishonest as they are unable to converse in 
Sanskrit. There are mea again who are 
honest by strong conviction ard deliberate 
determisation to be so. There are other 
men, however, and these are by far in the 
majority, who are honest only because it is 
to their materiai advantage to be so. It bas 
been well said that the man who is honest 
only because ‘“‘honesty is the best policy’’ 
is but one remove from ar>gue. There ure 
& great many spoiled rogues in the world 
who pass for, and are, as the world takes it, 
‘honorable men.’’ They are honorable 
citizens, honorable church members, honor- 
able sons, husbands, and fathers. They 
are honest because it pays, and because 
there isa fine feeling of self-complacency 
derivable from the condition, but they 
would not scruple to be dishonest in a mo- 
ment if they could be so safely for some 
tangible object to be gained. And yet they 
would then and always hceily resent the 
smallest insinuation against their ‘‘personal 
honor.’’ And quite sincere and conscien- 
tious would be their resentment—such a 
curious complexity is the human creature 
—so difficult it is for him to understand his 


own constituents. 
_ ———> © > — —— 


Brains of bold. 


Charity is the first mortgage on every 
human being’s possessions, 
We should ask not who is the most 
learned, bet who Is the best learned, 
Work is the law of our being—the living 
5 et 
principle that carries men and nations onward, 


Those who know most are generally the 
best listeners and the most anxious to know more, 





It is easier to say than to unsay what has 
been said. Therefore think well before you speak 
ill, 

Love of one’s own family may become a 
cause for blaine {tf it stretches over Into Injustice to 
others. 

Ile that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to 
the Lord; and that which he hath given will He pay 
them again. 

Itis huge folly rather to grieve for the 
good of others than to rejoice tor that good which 
God hath given of our own, 

True repentance has a double aspect; it 
looks upon things past with a weeping eye, and upon 
the tuture with a watching eye. ~ 

Lend not beyond thine ability, nor retuse 
to lend out of thy ability; especially when it will help 
others more than li can hurt thee. 

Ile that defers his charity until he is dead 
is, if a man weighs it rightly, rather liberal of an- 
other man’s goods than his own. 

The best man 4s he who most tries to 


perfect himeelf, and the happlest man is he who moot 
feels that he ts perfecting himseif. 





What wecail liberality is seldom more 
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patientiy Ti is moet . te | 

| > A abe 
Watch against anger; neither speak nor | 
for, like drunkenness, it makes @ mana 


desperate 


actin it; 


beast, and throws people incon vent- 
’ 


inte 


ences, 


EVENING POST. 
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Femininities. 
Expense of time is the most costly of all 
expenses, 
A little olive oi] rubbed on steel knives 
prevents rust. 


Tastes differ, especially the taste of cas- 
tor oll and kisses, 


Beating mashed 


lighter and whiter, 


A grandniece of Mozart is dependent 
upon charity in Vienna, 


A good dentifrice is powdered sulphur; 


but castile soap is as good, 


An eloping Chambersburg, 


climbed a tree to escape her pursuers, 


Powdered orris root is a good and cheap 
tooth powder, It also parifies the breath, 


At Stockton, Kansas, the candidates for 
Office being all women, the men retused to go to the 
polls. 


The Empress of Russia is an indefatiga- 
ble dancer, and it Is sald possesses an enormous ap- 
petite, 


What is the difference between woman's 
sphere and woman's fear’ -One Is a house, the other 
a mouse, 


When you tell a secret to a friend, re- 
member that your friend has a friend, and that your 
triend’s friend has a friend. 


A very good ointment for unbroken chil- 
blains Is castile soap melted with a litthe rum and 
rubbed ju at night by the fire, 


The Supreme Court of Kansas has de- 
cided that a married woman need not take her hus- 
band's name unless she chooses, * 


To write a good love letter, you ought to 
begin without knowing what you mean to say, and 
to finish without knowing whit you have written, 


The common expression “Old Nick’’ is 
drawn from the demon Nicker, of the legend of the 
Scandinaviaus., ‘Old Seratch’’ Is the demon 
Skrattl, 


Wile: “Dear, I wish you would invite 
young Protessor Y. to tea some day; [ hear he isso 
dreadfully absent-minded; perhaps he will take our 
Cecilla,’’ 


The simple cure for an offensive kitchen 
wastepipe is concentrated lye poured in boiling hot, 
and which will make soap ina twinkling all along 
the greasy line. 


A woman, by way of experiment, re- 
cently tied a pedometer to her chin, and discovered 
that she had talked thirty-three miles bet ween break- 
fast and lunch, 


Soda in hot water will clean silver. All 
polishing soapa and powders simply scratch a bright 
surfach, When silver is not in constant use, keep it 
entirely wrapped up in tissue paper. 


A lady of Lewiston, Me., who recently 
was badly frightened by a street loafer, now carries 
a package of red pepper in her pocket, and is rather 
anxious that sume ruffilan should tnsult her, 


Wash flannels in hot suds, and to preven 
shrinking they must be rinsed in water as hot a 
they were rubbed in, It is the sudden change from 
hot to cold water that causes the shrinkage, 


Husband, reading the paper: ‘‘What! 
another colliery accident already? Well, it's dread- 
ful.’? Wife: **Yes, thisis a world of misfortune, 
Why, only this morning I brokea teacup, *’ 


Mrs. Dinah Mulock Craik thinks that 
women united to bad husbands ought, for their chil- 
drven’s sake, to leave them, not by divorce, which 
only enables the bad men to make other women an- 
happy, but by judicial separation. 


potatoes makes them 


Pa., girl 


In kitchen French, ‘Hollandaise sauce’ 
means a rich» sauce, something like mayonnaise; 
‘tnatelote,’? arich fish stew with wine; 
naise,’’ arich salad dressing, ‘‘meringue,’ 
and white of egg beaten to a sauce, 


The greater part of the French crown 
jewels, soon to be sold, will, it Is besieved in Paris, 
be purchased on orders from this country, Many of 
the ves, itis added, are likely to become the prop- 
erty of the wives of I nited States Senators, 


*"Mmayon- 
sugar 


The good wife commandeth her husband 
in any equal matter, by constantobeylog him, She 
never crosses her husband in the spring-tide of his 
anger, bat stays tiilit be ebblng-water, Surely men, 
are worst to be wrought 


coutrary to iron, upol 


when they are hot. 


A word to the girls. Deware of the 
man who does not know enough about cheerfulness 
to understand Its value in daily life, Such a man 
would improve the first opportunity to grind the 
cheerfulygers out of his home, to frighten a sunbeam 
into a shadow, and chen wonder whatis the matter, 


A little grammar found in an old garret 
in Portsmouth, N. H., hasan illustration represent- 
ing the difference between the active, passive and 
neuter verbs, Itisa picture of a father whipping 
his boy. The father Is active, the boy is passive, and 
the muther, sitting on a stovl looking on, but doing 
nothing, is neuter. 

Gilhooly: ‘You say your wile js in a 


Pennybunker: ‘*Yes, you bet she is.** 
**Well, in the first place 


bad humor?"’ 
‘What Is she mad about?"* 
she got mad at the servant girl; then she got mad at 
me because [didn't get inal at the servant girl, and 
pow she Is mad at herself because she got malt at the 


servant girl, Do you understand?” 





’ " ’” P ; 
“No, George she said, “I cannot 

a , ’ 
marry you. I shall always esteem you as a friend, 
but I cannot be your wile, (ieorge hesitat 
‘«Yara,’’ be sald brokenly, “'will y yra 
favo el go awayil er } 
s " 

. 

vat yor 4 "3 a 
‘Well, the fact is, lL don’t understand F , andi | ft 
never can understand the bill ot fare Wh st Mrs. { ‘ 
Crushap’s last dinnct jordered a ish of ‘ oe, |e 
thimkiog ! vae wcet thread wt I j 
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FRasculinities. 
Never play with knife, tork, or spoon 


Do not take your napkin in a bunch in 
your hand, 


In the ante-room take your seat after la 
dies and elders. 

A man whois not much himself ought 
to brag about bis ancestors, 

An Athens, Ga., storekeeper does all his 
hauling with a pair of goats, 

Good counsel bestowed upon fuols does 
rather provoke than satisfy them, 

A Kansas colored man advertises fora 
Job as **mascot to a base ball club,'’ 

Any feeling that takes a man sway from 
his home Is a traitor to the household, 

She only man we can excuse for want 
ing the earth ls the pottery manufacturer. 

Aima Tadema, the artist, has a staircase 
of solid brass in his new residence in London. 

* 

P. T. Barnum says that during his lite as 
ashowman he has received over §99,000,C9 from the 
people, 

An Atlanta, Ga., hack-driver gave $8 in 
chinge for a $10 ¢ ‘Sntederate bill to one of his patrons 
a lew days ago. 

‘Give me the luxuries of life, and I wil! 
do without its necessaries,’' is an aphorism of tr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’, 

No man was ever so completely skilled 


in the conduct of life as not to receive new informa 
tion from age and experience, 


Tn the spring a young man's fancy lightly 
turns to thoughtis of new clothes. Many are shut 
out Where tailors do not trust. 


The man who doesn't care what people 
think of him, mustn't be surprisedjto find that they 
aon't think anything of him, 


Kaiser Wilhelm gave his medical attend. 
ant, Dr, Von Lauer, a purse containing §37,%0 on 
his 80th birthday, and on his 90th birthday 975, 0, 


Happiness isashy nymph, and if you 
chase her you will never catch her, But Jost go qui- 
etly on with your duty, and she will come to you. 


“It’s all very well,’’ said the gravedig. 
ger, ‘to advise a young man to begin at the bottum 
and work up, butin my business it ain't practica- 
ble," 


Among the millionaire girls in Washing- 
ton soclety are the Misses Riggs, who succeeded, 
with their brothers, to their father’s banking buat- 
hess, 


It is easy fora great many men to de. 
elare *'] would rather be right than be President,’’ 
for they dv not stand in much danger of being 
either, 


There are lots of people who mix their 
religion with business, but forget to stir it up well, 
Phe business Invariably rises to the top as a patural 
result, 


There are men who no more grasp the 
truth they seem toheld than a sparrow yrasps the 
message through the eleetrie wire on which it 
perched, 

Economy: A habit of lite which enables 
a woman to fave money in her domestic expendi- 
tures In order thather husband may keep up his end 
atthe club, 

Young physician, who has just lost a pa 
tent, to old physician: **'Would 
topsy, doctor?’’ Old physician 
vise an bnquest,** 


you advise an 
**Ne 


at- 


Some one comes forward with the theory 
thatelgarette smoking tends to sottentng of the 


brain. This ls not exactly right, but softening of the 
brain tends to Cigarette smoking. 


A Sioux City, Iowa, personal item reads 
as follows: ‘‘Rev. W, Carter 
series of Lemperance meetings in this city, 
mains will be shipped Fast tu-morruw.** 


has discontinued his 
ilies re- 


“A bow-legged critter with squint eyes 
and a band around his hat, as a token of 
for his fourth wife,’ 
speaks of another, withoutany bloodshed as the re- 


mourning 
is the way one Wyoming editor 


sult, 


If everybody in the world stopped work 
we would be starving and in rags in just three years. 
With all modern machinery and devices supp!) 
keeps only 4% months ahead of demand, and that ts 
hardly wide enough margin to provide against fam- 
ine. 


A critic who was asked why he disliked 
opera contented himself with defining it as 
tertainmentin which @ tenor, betrayed by a bari 
tone, calls out ‘Llove you’ to @ seuprano, who ex 
claims to the baritone, ‘Do mot kill lim: | love 
In return!’ ’’ 


Betore any one attempts to direct an 


he criticizes of com. 


‘An en- 


helen 


other, and especlally before 
plaina, let him be very sure that 
derstanding of the whole matter, 
selfcould successfully perform 
quires done. 


he has a ciear un- 
and that he tim- 
that re- 


whieh he 


There are some cases of necessity which 
require that unpleasant things should we written, 
however they should be 
verify, If cae 


more 


contdenutial, 
realy tu 


wuld be even 


In such cases, 
such as the 
Letter hie 


writer is Beion 


arise. reserved than 


conversation i their statements, 


The faint tinkling of a bell that hung as 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 


Cur Little Once and the Nuracry is a 
ost excellent magazine for younger read- 
ers. Ite matter, printing, pictures, ele.,are 
all arranged with a view to their special 
interest and improvement Pullished at 
% Kromfield street, Boston, Mass. 

The Foram for May is a strong number, 
containing eleven contributions from the 
pens of as many able writers—-as follows: 
“Marriage Laws,” by Judge Kdmund i. 
tennett; “The Socialista,” by Francis H. 
Walker: College Praternities,"“by Andrew 
I). White; “Hooks That Have Helped Me,” 
by President Jobn Bascom; “The Indians 
in ISAT. by Prof. Wan. GG. Sumner; “Our 
Religious Instinet,’ by Prof. James y 
tixby: “The Attitude of Kussia,"’ by Rev. 
Ir. Cyrus Hamlin; “A New Executive 
Doerprartiient,”” bow Coen, eo Bs Sinith; “The 
Natural Gas Supply,” by Prof.N. S. Shaler; 
‘Tress and Undress,” by Julia Ward 
Howe: and “Dining-Room, Mendicancy,” 
by James Q Howard. As will be seen the 
niatorty of the foregoing articles are of 
timely Interest, and all are readable. Pub 

hed at @7 Piflh avenue, New York. 

The Beelectie Magazine for May contains 
spomberof timely and able articles selec 
ted from the leading foreign pulblications, 
Dhie labor question Is discussed in “Wealth 
wid the Working Classes," by W. Hf. 
Mallock: The bPitleets of Civilization on 
Women,” isa vigorous paper Lord Thwing 
on “tlome Rule and Piperial 
The Marquis of Lorne discusses 
Dispute, «The Sketeh and 
"by Lord Wolseley 
ther articles are “Leon Gozlan,”’ 
of Reossetti,’’ a powerful story of 
and Nihalistn, entitled A Per 
Phe Joy ot Living,’ **Transyl 
“The Genesis of the ble 


jie sites 
{ pasty 
thee bisher os 
Study of tseneral Lae 
\nnong 
a’ sted 
[i tissian te 
ribblenrgit,"* 


ctiia Peoples’ 


ments,” “The froe Story of Pickwick,” 

The Conmdaet of the Age,” and a jubilee 
pow, “Lowe that Lasts for Aye,” by the 
harlot Reossive. bb. R. Pelton, publisher, 


» ond street, New York, 
the Mav Migaciwne of American Ilistory 
bud with valuable papers covering a 
Wide range of topies, The White Tlotuse 
tudoits Memories” ly Mrs. Lanmih, intre 
fueews the reader into each Presidential 
home ape household sinee we had a coun 
try of our own, with illustrations of the 
houses occupied by President Washingtoww 
nm New York and Philadelphia, the oid 
White Phouse before it was burned by the 
Iiritish, and portraits of nearly all the 
cles who have presided over the execu 
hiatston, from Martha Washington to 


Mrs Cleveland. itis aunique production, 
touching the whole line of our chief rulers 
Vithin the centurv. Ttis, in itself, worth 


[he tigate s cost tiany times over, All 
the other articles, of which there are miany, 


we tihewise fresh and good, buat «Phe 


Witte Photse is cortamly the chiet dish of 
three feast Published at 745 Browdway, 
New York Cuts 

Mi Jol DPurroughs opens the May 
Hidterteen oof the Pyeadar Seance Monthly 
Witle wat art coon Seremee wid Theology.” 
rot, Pidtred J. Janes discusses «Tie 
reset Status { the Cireek (rrestion. 


Joo e't rections or Piveolution %’ yw. D Le 
SUA presetits a Vigorous criticista ot the 


vh unider that tithe of Cheorge Tieknor 


(uirtis Pheonat 1. Philpott, in Social Sus 
ter } ‘ how titakitne a living is 
attested bey thie evimtleres nna concduet ol 


cotbier prereopale Olher articles are “Onrpin of 
(comets and Meteors’ by Prof, RoAL Proe 


tor; *Pnthuenee of Snow Masses on © li 
toate,” bivetene as a Basis of Morals.’ by 
Dr, branees binily White : “Prairie blow 
‘ of harly Spring “Hats as a Cause of 
bialitienss, “William Babeock Hazen,” 

Phe Sun's Heat’ “Customs Among the 
Prans\ i vanian Saxons,’ “Megalithic Mon 


ents of Sparnand Portugal,” illustrated, 
Mextean \Vntiqguities, illustrated, and the 
‘irwetive departiients, 1). Apple 

A | peu shers, New York. 
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CONG RUMNENGE Obne fiytires of the entire 
j mopeelaaties nthe globe, there is a 
‘ focpitiion among the statisti 
‘ Lous “Hebrew Annual’ declares 
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Uns OO: Crormimany wy, - 
whom inhabit Alsace and Lor 
Vustro-Tungary, 1,044,000, of whom 
OSS eR are in tealicia, and §88,000 in blur 
vary proper: Italy, 40,000; Netherlands, 
SJ.tu > Britain, SO.000>> Roumania, 265,000: 
200006 Russian-Poland, 768,000): 
Purkey, l0Q0000> Belgium, 3.0005 Bulowaria. 
LOGO: Switverland, 7,000 5 Denmark 4.000: 
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ms Servia, S500: Sweden, a. dn 
Asia there are SoQ.g00 of the race Turkey 
Asta has 186.000, 0f whom 2o.000> are in 
ss 


stestine, 47,000 are in Russian Asia, [s.000 


Hitissia 


Porsia, 14.000 in Central Asia, 1.000 in 
Fictia, Tt oin Chima. In Africa, S000 
Jews live in Reypt, 55,000 in Tunis, 35,000 
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THE SATURDAY 


The Depth of Death. 


BY HENKY FRITH. 








T IS perhaps worthy of remark in cou" 
nection with this tale that time and 
time again a life has been sacrificed to 

the guillotine. 

Not only has the testimony given been 
considered by both judge and jury as nore 
than conelusive, but the public at large has 
nxided its approval; and when the ver- 
dict, which is justifiable, by such testi- 
mony, bas been pronounced, satisfaction 
has, in thost cases, teevern expressed on all 
sicles, 

Nevertheless, great eg have some- 
times been committed, and innocent par- 
ties have sullered for the crime of the 
wuilty. 

Curious murders have taken place not 
only in out of the way places, but in our 
midst; the community has been startled 
by some horrible outrage that has caused 
for a time the wildest excitement 

At no time during life can we feel per- 
foctly safe, for some of the most revolting of 
crimes have taken place when no motive 
could possibly be assigned, and a fear, in 
consequence, that has not wholly heen 
without cause, has deprived many of the 
more agreeable pleasures which an abund 
ance of money eould afford. 

In writing this tale for publication I have 
weighed the uretoubted threats of the pop- 
ulace whieh will be levelled atime; vet 
ny purpese is net te draw your attention 
tomeasacriminal, but is, as T have inti 
tiated, to place the facts before you, and in 
A measure to curt that obliquity of judg 
ment Which isevery day becoming more 
atrowicfus in its results 

I have struggled suceessfully for years to 
live down all Kheughts of the ghastly occur- 
renee as it happened. Io may as well tell, 
too, that in pruarding myveecl! against giving 
ventto the latent Knowledge of mine, I 
have used means before which the bravest 
among vou Would pete. 

The saddest heart) has buried be 
neath the appearance of gaiety ; a false as- 
pect has been given to a murderous eve ; 
toirth has been intreluced where not the 
phantom, but the reality, of hell was to be 
overcome ; and to all the world the buoy- 
aney of thought, the lightness of touch, the 
easy familiarity of action has been a sin, 
because tntrae, 

When Tdidit T had no thought, vet a 
strange cunning possessed me, for 1 not 
only mappext out how Tshould do it, but I 
contrived that the guilt should be fastened 
Upon another, 

It was not the Knowledge that his wealth 
would be mine that prompted me. Oh, no; 
I enjoyed his money now; but LT meant 
that Regneior should suffer for me! It 
would teach me a lesson, too; but he would 
bein the horrors of death ere he be told it 
I promised mivself this much. 

My guardian sheuld die, but Reygneior, 
and not 1, was te pay the penalty. To had 
no grudge against the old mam: he had 
always been Kind tome. Itwas the thief 

the villain whe stele mv secret—towhom 
death woulel core ; 


been 


The old nan was to sutter but litthe I 
had arranged all that. The could die at one 
time as well as another. ‘The trap had been 
all prepared, but the tine had not vet fully 
arrived when LT should do the deed. , 

Regneior would net come to-night—he 
Was away, and he hac tiv seeret with him 

Lknew that. ble thought to gain by it.to 
become finieus —to have Irene love him for 
his discovery — and ter this he should die 
yes, die—but net by my hand. Ah, J was 
too acute for them? Phey would hang me 
for the murder of the old nian. 

1 tiact lalbvorect hard, but Thad found what 


T sought, and it would go forever. They 
had all failed, but Thad found it! Had J 
not seen what IT discovered ? That finger 


With the tip ot fame had traced it on the 
Wall as T lay asleep, and from this had I 
Cop led, 

That one piece alone was wrong but all 
Was right now. bool that lL was to show it 
tohimni! Tle saw that when it balanced it 
Started ofits own accord and went smoothly, 
not perusing wand jerking and twitching as 
before tle laughed for jov, and J—ah, 
stich tiuacd celight as then possessed me! 

I recall now that T heard him chuckle : 
but he lac been a brother tome, and I did 
not doubt him. Timaygined that be loved 
meso much as to be glad of my success : 
but TL see it all mow, : 

Ile was thinking, ‘it shall be mine: ] 
will steal it from him!’ and the low 
chuckle involuntarily escaped him. But 1 
fooled hina timely. 

Ath, Iwas cunning ! 

Lkhnew Regneior would come that night, 
but Tdid net prepare for him. That had 
been completed long before, What if his 
Wihe were drugwed ? 

lie ste#e mv 
been with DTreme. 


ha! 


secret from me, and had 
But mine was clear. Ha, 
He thought I drank it. No, mo. mis 


friend, T dict net touch it; you knew it be 


fore the fatal drop, before that Knot wes 

wrod beetreath weer ear: but it was too 
ate then—too late even for hope. They 
thouuvht his rayvy when hedenounced me : 








but we Knew, and | was h tippy. 

Ah. how n selessiv | crept to the old 
niaws chamber! His door did not lack 
that? whet 1} — 7 

m > 

| en sought hegueior in the roon 


\“ 


from the efleet of the drug I had Placed in 


his wine, Ile was not aware of mv absence 


EVENING POST. 


and I was not fool enough to teil him 
I sent bim home after a time—it wasonly 
a tew doors away—and then I crept to my 
own room. il could not sleep; the thing 
haunted me, and I suffered pain, But I 
utlived it. 

; L slopt till late the next morning. It was 
the custoin of the servants to awaken ny 
guardian in time tor breaktast. It was past 
bis time of coming when I entered. I knew 
I should not meet him as [ usually did— 
that no greeting would be extended me 
from those radiant brown eyes. , 

But what a surprise awaited me! Was 
that the old man, a8 usual, Save for that 
bloody band about his throat ? 

1 staggered forward: | clutched at the 
wall tor support; but the apparition had 
vanished, and only the emptiness of the 
room bad unnerved me. 

Fortunately none of the servants were 
present, and I took my place at the table, 
and awaited the result of ther calling him, 
I knew well the tale they would bear on 
returning—how they bad found his lifeless 
body. But I had nerved myself, after this 
first shock on entering, and I felt equal to 
the greatest sensation. 

Five—ten. The minutes slipped slowly 
down the face of the old clock, and still no 
outery, a8 | had expected. it was the calin- 
ness of despair thac possessed me, 

What if I had failed ? 

The minute hand of the clock had slipped 
from the quarter past the hour to the half 
before any one appeared. It was Ivanan, 
the waiting-maid, I saw how pale she 
looked, and the inward terror she was 
struggling to subdue, 

Sne looked at ine; the very floor seemed 
sinking from beneath my feet. I know 
there was no reason in mny expression. She 
raised one hand slowly upward to her face, 
etore a word had eseaped her Lt had risen 
to iny feet. 

‘The master has been murdered !’’ was 
all she said, but it was sufficient to bring 
the reaction, and | was myself again—calin 
and business like. 

I ordered a search o! the outside premises; 
I called the police ; I placed a watch over 
the room and its contents, Hencefortn | 
bad a part to act. I felt some relish in thus 
deceiving them—the astute guardians of 
the peace. 

My breakfast I did not touch ; I did not 
need it. I breathed the delirium of excite- 
ment; vet | was wonderfully cool and 
clear. It was remarked afterwards with 
what composure [ bore mysell through it 
all. 

When the police arrived an immediate 
search was ordered, the exclusion of the 
members of the household being rigidly 
enforced. 

“Now,” thought I, “for the result of my 
labor.” 

Nor was I disappointed in it. IT had done 
everything I could ; | had seen to the fun- 
eral arrangements; | had oflered a re- 
ward of five thousand dollars for the appre- 








the last to use my pipe on the night 





of the 
murder, the files of the Paris ot 
December 18, IS7—, will show. nat the 
dark red spots found on the sleeve and lin. 


ing of his coat, and analyzed in connection 
with drops of biood taken from my guar. 
dian, were identical, the testimony of Pau! 
Zaiger, the expert chemist, fixed beyond 
arguinent. 

Sut I will not ask you to heed me 
To-day I am wasted, and not worth the 
knife of the guillotine. On the morrow the 
depth of death will divide us. 


- Oe  —— ae 


OF QUICKSILVER. 


Quicksilver forms part ofa soft, red rock 
calied cinnabar, composed of mercury and 
sulphur, ‘The cinnabar is crushed and ex. 
posed to the heat, when the metal in the 
form of vapor passes into a vessel suitable 
for the purpose, when it is cooled, Then, 
being reduced to its liquld state, itis pure 
and fit for use. 

When men working in the mines heat 
the rocks, the quicksilver will sometimes 
roll out in drops as large as a *s egy, 
and fall on the ground in a million spark. 
ling globules, It 1s said to be very beauti- 
ful against the dark, red rock, glittering 
everywhere with this “divingsiiver,”’ while 
every crack and crevice is also filled with 
it. ‘ 

Just as wood floats on water because it is 
lighter, so large stones thrown into a ket- 
tle of mercury would floaton the top, it is 
so much more heavy a sulstance than the 
BLON®e. 

There are only tour important localities 
where it is obtained—California, Peru, Aus- 
tria, and Almaden, in Spain. The nearest 
nines to us are (bose in California, 

The mines in Pern were discovered ina 
curious manner. Cinnabar, when ground 
very fine, makes a beautiful red paint. 
The Indians used this to ornament their 
bodies on great occasions. This caused the 
country where they lived to be examined, 
and the cinnabar was found. 

The Romans used this paint bundreds of 
years ago in decorating their images and in 
painting their pictures, It is of great value 
now in our times, and we call it vermilion, 

‘This wonderful quicksilver is very uge- 


| ful in separating metals from the rocks to 


which they cling. 

The rocks are crushed fine, sifted and 
washed until as much of the gold and silver 
is removed as possible. Then it is placed 
ina bottle with the quicksilver, which 


| seen18 to absorb it at once, separating it en- 


| or amalgam, 


bension of the murderer ; | knew it would | 


never be paid, but | had to make some 
show of anxiety. 

You may think that I turned pale, fal- 
tered in my speech, or perhaps was speech- 
less altogether, when a police agent called 
on ne the evening of the dav of the eriime, 


and contronted tne with a warrant for my | 


arrest. 

But no; it was a part of the intrigue—the 
plot I bad laid. I, of con-se, showed some 
signs of surprise to the officer,but inwardly 
I was elated, for with what precision had | 
planned it all! 

Hlis inanner towards me was formal—be- 
fitting his position, 1 was taken to jail and 
no bail was allowed, For one night I occu- 
pied the merited cell. 

But can it be of any interest to vou to 
know how I tastened the crime on RKeg- 
neior ? How the bow! of my tmeerschaum 
pipe, found in my guardian’s chamber, had 
caused tiny arrest ? 

Part of these things have already been 
made public through the papers. ‘To re-te!! 
them would only add insult to injury. 


tirely from every particle of sand or rock, 

If the metal to be cleansed is gold, you 
will see a yellowish inass of a sort of paste 
This is heated, and the mer- 
cury or quicksilver flies away, leaving be- 
hind it purs gold, 

It was only alter years of patient toil and 
very many unsuccessful attempts that this 
wonder-working process was brought 
about. 

Not nany years ago, nearthe rich gold 
nines of California ‘there were discovered 


‘large mines of quicksilver, - Previous to 
/ this, all the quicksilver bad to be ahipped 
to this country from foreign shorea, which 


made it very hard to obtain, and very ex- 
pensive. 


Now, the tables are turned. For we,after 


| Supplying our own demand, can supply 


other countries ourselves plentilully. 

Although mercury is so useful in many 
ways, it is also a deadly poison, and iis 
vapor so dangerous that in the seareb for it 
inany people have lost their lives, 

Not many years ago,the minesof Austria 
took tire, and thirteen hundred workmen 
were poisoned, many of them dying in oon- 
sequence; and the water used to quench 
the flames, pu'wped into a river near by, 
caused all the fish in the river to die. 

Have yuu ever seen mercury carried 
about? It is put in sheepskin bags and 
cast-iron bottles, It is so heavy that, in- 
stead of an ordinary cork, an iron stop; er 


| is used—screwed in! 


With one broad sweep would I clear my | 


soul, 
can be imagined. 

That 1 succeeced in accomplishing my 
preconceived desire is a matter of fact ; that 
1 proved beyond a doubt that Regneior was 
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Sometimes, these bags do sad havoc, 28 
in the case of storage of several in a hold 
Some 
of the bags teaked. Everybody on board 
was poisoned. Every bit of metal was 
e-vered with a silver coating of quick- 
silver. 
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Humorous. 


SHOPPING. 








She was shopping, so they say, 
So they say, So they say, 
W hile her busband toiled withi= his office dim, 
And she kept it up all day, 
Up all day, up all day, 
For of course she had the things all charged to him. 


She bought rouge and banidolince, 
Bandoline, bandvline, 
tonbons, @echus, “kerchicfs, collarets, as well, 
A silver soup tureen, 
Soup tureen, soup tureen, 
Anda bonnet that she thought was ‘‘just too swell,** 


A dress of old gold plush, 
Ole gold plash, eld zoid plush, 
lhe choicest sealskin sacque that she could find, 
And without a single blash, 
Single blash, single blush, 
she swamped her husbaud; now he's lost his mind, 
—U.N. NONE, 





A good life preserver—Food. 

Patrons of husbandry— Wives. 

Wether report—Price of mutton. 

A drink for the sick—Well water. 

The telephone operator has a perpetual 
holler-day. 

It is only married men who want but lit- 


tle ear below, 

A man who does business on a large scale 

a coal dealer, 

One thing more blessed to give than to 
Advice. 

Why is there nothing like leather?—Be- 
cause it ts the sole sapport of man. 

Age appears to increase 
everything except women and butter. 


The mathematician’s favorite season is 
lhe sulm-mer, 


receive 


The miti man’s is the spring. 


Itisa sure sign that the fools are not 
alldead whena fat man tries to wear tight panta- 
loons, Z 

A pig's tail is of no more use to the pig 
than the letter **p** isto pneamonia. But it makes 
it longer, 

Office is like whisky—When a man gets 
a taste of it once he for ever afterwards has a hank- 
ering®for it. 

When a man bores you don’t say 
make me tired:** bat observe politely, 
suVthiog fora ehair,** 

To Housecleaner: Never beat a carpet 
whenitisdown, Newer let a grate wear its old win- 
ter soot after May Ist. 

An advertisement in a Boston paper says: 
‘Wanted, a servant who knows how to cook and 
take care of children.** 

The coat-tail flirtation is the latest. A 
wrinkled coat-tail, bearing dusty toe marks, means, 
“‘l have spoken to your father.’ 

When street cars are run by electricity 
probably lightning rods will be introduced, for they 
invariably prove good conductors, 

Palmistry is not such a new craze. We 


have known men to sit around a table for hours try- 
iuy to fined owt about each other's hands! 


: “You 
‘I'd give 


An article now going the rounds is 
leaded! ‘*Whatto Wear.’? We know what to wear 
how without reading it; it is clothes, Our greatest 
trouble is te get ther. 


We don’t question the statement that 
(Ceorge Washington never told a lie, but he certainly 
was never ssked by a fond mother what he thought 
ot her cute little babs. 


Landlady: ‘The coffee, Iam sorry to say, 
is exhausted, Mr. Smith.’* KHoarder: ‘Ah, yes, 
poor thing, Lwasexpecting that! I've noticed for 
ome time Uhat it hasn*t been strong,’’ 


“Do you know, my friend,’’ said the 
temperance man, solemniy, ‘‘what it costs you to 
(drink whisky? Itcosts you health, character, home, 
lhappiness—** **Yes, by jings! and it costs me $4 a 
vallon besides. That's the wus of it.’’ 


‘‘What do you mean, sir, by speaking to 
me on the street? I want you to understand thatl 
ima respectable married lady.’’ ‘‘Excuse me, but 
l am so short-sighted that at first glance I cannot dis- 


linguish a married lacy from any o.her lady.”’ 


“And what's become of George Tulli- 
ver??? asked one old friend of another in reviewing 
the days of their youth; ‘*poor fellow, I heard that 
hecameto a bad enmd!*? ‘*Ah, yes,’’ replied the 
Iriend: ‘ta very badend. George went up behind a 
mule,** 


Simpson: 


iness?** 


“Well, Muggins, how's bus- 
Muggins, an artist: ‘*O, rippling! Gota 
commission this morning froma clergyman. Wants 
his children painted wery badly.’’ Simpson, ple: 6 
antiy: **Well, my boy, you're the very man for the 


job." They don*t speak now, 


The following supposed joke is found in 
a book printed over three nundred years ago: 
can you carry a jug of water in your hands ona 
broiling sammer day, in the full blaze of the sun, 
So that the water shall not get hotter?—Let the water 
b- boiling when you Gli the jug. 


liow 


One of our schoolteachers was endeavor- 


ng toexplain toa small boy in her class the mean- 


xot the word ‘“‘collision.’’ She said: ‘Suppose 
w gon the street should come together 
4 4 
‘ bout full of w 
© pork » and yet you think the un- 
1ate man committed sutcide?’’ Witness: **Yes, 


Kentucky ec 
u.ly would 


woner: **Well, if you think any- 
commit suicide with a quirt of whisky 


pocket, you must be a person of very low in- 


the value of 


i 








PETTICOAT OR Not.—The Empress ned 

— ia, like many of her compatriots, 

ent lover of progress and of all rity 

Earopeas, She is now trying to tgs 
the women of Japan to dress like —— 
ladies; and her arguments to this are 
decidedly ingenious, In a recent lecture 
which she delivered in Tokio, she reviewed 
the whole histury of a Japanese female 
dress; and in the course of her survey she 
dwelt upon the fact that, in the Middle 
Ages, the ordinary costume of a Japanese 
woman consisted of a wrapper and a petti- 
coat, 

During long years of subsequent civil 
war, depression became so general — 
out the troubled empire that women 
forego the luxury of tne petticoats, and 
content themselves with only the outer 
wrapper. We know how easily custom is 
established, 

Trade in time revived, and once again 
prosperity bloomed, But the Japanese 
woman had grown accustomed to doing 
without a petticoat, and the result is that, 
though now able tw afford ones or even two 
she continues to wear merely the well- 
known wrapper, folded across the body, 
and contined by means of a broad waist- 
band. Here was the Empress’s opportu- 
nity. ‘The Europeans,” she said, “‘wear a 
petticoat as well as an over-garineut. If 
you copy them, you will only be reverting 
to the ancient fashions of Japan.” 


TO OUR READERS. 


Toany of our subscribers, 
senadnsthe rames and addresses of twelve (12) of 








or readers, who will 


their friends, no matter where located, we will send 
a book In nest pamphlet form, containing a complete 
story, selected from the following list : 


~ 1. The Widew Bedott 
over which your lmughed tl they eried, and 
a 4 tens to-day as it ever was. . 

2 v Meereationa, « eollestion 
.—- vay - Le, Games, a for #o- 


Thies is the book 


gatherings, private end evenings at home. 
. the Old Home. 4 Novel. By Mary 
Cecil Hay, author of “Hidden Perils. 
4. and large 
and choice 1d = hei DnB meyer end 
ae eutertainmen 


5. Th e Standard i Letter Writer tor Ladies and Gen- 


temen, guide to correspondence, giving piain 
dir soclens for then of letters of Kind, with 
fnnamerable hemp ade a ah she: K 


examples. 
43 The Fresen Desp. A Novel. 
** The-Weman in White,”’ 

=r Ted Ceurt ee... By Mrs. Henry 
Wood, author of * East Lyn 

& The Lady ofthe o% .~ Sir Walter Scott. ‘The 
Tady of the Lake’’ isa romance In verse, and of all the 
works of Boott, none is more beautiful than this. 

9. Im Cupid’s Net A Dovel. By the author of 
“ Dora Thorne.” Sy 

10. Amos Barten, ~A Novel. By George Eliot, au- 
thor of “Adam Bede,” *‘ The Mil! on the Flores,” etc. 

ll. Lady Gwendeline’s Dream. A dovel. By the 
12. The ¢ of th Melly T 

12. e ate © ree. A Novel. B 
the author of * Dore + ot of 

18. The Budget of “ it, Humor and Fun, « large 
@ollection of the J Stories, shctches, suecdutes, poems, 


jokes. 

14. John Bowerbank's Wife. A Novel. By Kiss 
Mulock, author of “ Johu Halifax, Gentieman,”’ ete. 

15. The G Woman. 4 Dovel. By Mrs. Gaskell, 
@uthor of * Mary wn.” ete. 

16, Sixteen "Complete Stertes by Popular Authors, 
embracing love, humerous and detective sturies, stories of 
society lite, of advemture, of railway lile, e., ail very iu- 


ter 
By Miss M. 


By Wilkie Collins, 


ete 
$ Bos el. 


ng. 
11. Jasper Dane’s Seeret. A Novel. 
E. Braddon, author of “Avrora Flord.” etc. 

14. Fancy Werk Mome Adornment, anentirely 
pew work upon this subject. containing eas) and practical 
iustruetions for making faucy basket..waii pockets, brackets, 
peedle work, embroidery, etc, ete., profu-ciy aud elegantly 
fliustrated. 

19. Grimm's Fairy Sterics for the ¥ foun The 
finest collection of feiry swries published. The c ep 


are delighted with them. 

2». Man wette for Latics and Gentlemen, 8 
guide w litemess and good breeding, giving the rules of 
Modern etiquette for al! eecasions 

21. Useful Knowledge for the Million, « handy 
book of useful infurmativu fur aii, upou many aad various 
subjects. 

22. The ome Cook Book and Family Phyat- 
efan, containing humdreds of excellent cooking recipes and 
hints to houseReepers, also telling bow to cure all common 
a % by simple home remedies. 

.M 4d Cust im FarA way Lands, 
ouy interesting ; and instructive book of travels, describing 
the peeullar life, habits, manners and customs of the people 


ay res 7 =. 
8? P r Ballads. Same size as sheet music. 
Words of ay t od. and new songs. 2 
2. Calied Back. A Novel. By Hugh Conway. 
26. At the Werld’s Mercy. A Novel. By Florence 
Warden, author of “ The House on the Marsh,” ete 
27. Mildred Trevanion. A Novel. By “ The Duch- 
ess,” author of * Molly Bawn.” etc. 
3 Dark Days A Novel. Ey the author of “ 
Bac 
iy ‘Shadows on the Bnew. A Novel. By B. L. Far- 
oe. author of ** Bread-and-Cheese-and- Kisses, etc 
Leoline. 4 Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay, author of 
a Yorae.” 
31. Gabriel's Merriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Ceilins 
— of ** No Name, 
Keap! Peer the ‘Whirlwind. A Novel. 
cea Bt — a tons Moucy,” ete 
A Novel, 


+A. Mies M. E. Brad- 
om, ‘author of a £ sr tae Audiey’s Secret.’ 

%. olden Dawn. 4 Xovel. 
o — + 7, ete. 

Vv Fate A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, au- 
ou of * The Wooing U't,™ etc. 
A Nevei 

of* "The Woman in White.” eve. 

37. Anne. A Novel. By Mrs. Heary Wood, suthor of 

* Fast Lynoe.” , 

38. The Laurel Bush. A Forel. ty Miss Muloot, 
author of ** Joba Halifax, Gentiemas,’ 

Robinson A thrilling a br Daniel 
De Foe, describing the adventures of a castaway in the Sou 
Pacific Ocean. 

#. Hew te Make Poultry Pay. A practice! and 
fnstructive series of my by Mr. P. H. Jacobs, Poultry 
Editor of *‘ The Farm * Phila; Ulustrated. 

41. TB ne ad Chemical Experimenta, * 
book which tells how to undreds of oane trices 
in and instructive ex ts with simple agents. 

» Peetsa, containing charming *«\-o- 
tions from Tennyson, Longfellow, Whittier, meee ey, 











Called 


By Mary 


yy the author of 


By Wlikie Collins, author 


. t, and many others 
43. Pless w-cost 
Houses. A ful! descri el teh rigit modera 


“4. Anecdotes of Public Bn nningses, Fraok 
Se. Webster, Clay, Tilden, Linceis, Scott, Grant, Garfeid, 
. Betier, k, Lee, and ali the leading men 
of the century 
45. Meop’s Fables. The work of an ancient genius 
Childreo nave seat them for centurics, and grown pevp’ 
quote themevery day. ame. . 


An extra book will be sent for each additional 
twelve addresses. Remember, we send you a book of 
your own selection tor each twelve names and aa- 





dresses. 

Our Philadel plila readers will be required to furnish 
the names of frienus out J { this ty and New 
York 

Wwe 

. . 

wok the j I sa wn 

|} full tithes, Ut i ; suiaaber 

Address, 
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726 Sansom St... Fhitadciphia, Pa 











TREES.—Atmong maples, the rock or su. | 
gar inaple is the best. It is a handsome tree 
ae the start—stately oan weil balanced 
in maturity. Its foliage is deep and cool- 
ing in summer, and as the sunset 
clouds in autumn. It will bear more muti- 
lation and ill-usage, and still thrive, than 
almost any other tree, Asa wayside tree in 
exposed situations it has no superior. Asa 
pasture shade for cattle it is one of the best 
of trees. It will give comfort to the cattle 
and please the eye by its beauty. 
— @~—<Gtiee = 


Stick to your own opinion, if you have 
one, and allow others the same liberty of 
sticking to theirs, 





Quaker Testimony. 

Mra, A. M. Dauphin, of Philadelphia, has 
dope a great deal to inake known to ladies 
there the great value of Mra. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, as a cure for their 
troubles and diseases, She writes as fol- 
lows: “A young lady of this city while 
bathing some years ago was thrown vio- 
lently against the life line and the injuries 
received resulted in an ovarian tumor 
which grew and enlarged until death seem- 
ed certain. Her physician finally advised 
her to try Mrs. Pinkhaim's Coinpound. She 
did so and in a short time the tumor was 
dissolved and she is now in perfect health, 
I also know of many cases where the med- 
icine has been of great value in preventing 
miscarriage and alleviating the pains and 
dangers of childbirth. Philadelphia ladies 
appreciate the worth of this medicine and 
its great value.”’ 

Sent by mailin Pill and Lozenge form 
on receipt of price, $1. Mrs. Pinkbam, 
Lynn, Masa, Also in liquid form, all at 
Druggists, 


gents Wanted for Dr. Lyman Albblott*’« Life of 
é Beecher.Only proper one. A.trorten & Co., Pilla, 


$2504: 


A MONT IE. Agents wanted. O@ beet sell- 
articles in the world I saraple free. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detrolt, Mich. 


easv and profitable business. Costly outfit ot sain jole “. 
a package of goods and full instructions semt for loc. 
Address, H. C. ROWELL & OO... Ru rtasnp, Vr. 


Officers’ pay. bounty pro- 
cured ; deserters relies ed. 
a 21 years practice. Soccessor 


no feé, Write for circulars and new laws 
A. W. McCermick & Sen, W ashington,D.c. 


SECRET-O 


BLOOM OF ~~ 


Every Lady desires to be "considered 
hardsome. The mostin:portant adjanct 
pt ge beauty is a clear, smooth, soft 
and beautiful skin. Ladies afflicted 
with Tan Rough or Discolored 
Skin and other mishes, should lose 
no time in applying this old established 
and delightful Toilet preparation. 
It will immediately obliterate all euch 
imperfections and is perfectly barin less. 
t has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
rusterial injurious to the health or skin. 
Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Everywhere 


TO P 





This Can [x 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 


’ 


can play It IMMEDIATELY, correetiy aed with 
sistance of thisGUibDk, THE GULDE shows! 
indifferent keys. Tuas the player has 
t make an accompli» 
do welland WIT 


stood that the Gauide will nm 
of the kind, What iteando, 
the nature of atune or air ia maste te play 





THE QUIDE 


726 SANSOM 


Wa NTED. Me n, Women, Boys and Girls to earn 
$70 per month at their own homes. A alice, light, | 


Depot 39 brains &t., N. Y. 


Done 


sow the tunes 
the full effect of Lie base 


power of making correct and harmonious chords 
hed musician without stody, It will do met 


KR. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT #T., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artiant 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated G@RSBARCZR VEN 
TILATING WIG end ELASTIC RAD 
TOU PRES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WiGa, INCH ER, TOU FEES AND ®CaLr®, 





No. 1, The round of the incues. 
head, No, 1. From forehead bark 
No. 2. From forehead as far as bald 


over the head to neck, | No. 2 (wer forehead as 

No. 3. From ear to ear 
over the 5 

No. 4 From ear to ear 
round the forehead. 

He bas piware wonky for sale a Md Steck of 

Gents’ nf, Ladies’ igs, Half W tg. 

Frizettes, Falda Curis, ete., beautifelly manela- 

tered, and as eap as any establishinent In the 

Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 

ceive attention, 

Ker. rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentiemen s 
r. 








A CARD. Toall who are suffering from error 

sud tadiseretions of youth, nervous weakness, earty 

| decay, loss of manhood, he. , I will send « recipe that 

will cure you, FRE °K OF CHARGE. This great 

remedy was dise overed by a missionary in Seth 

| America, Send = self-addressed envelope to Kev. 
Josernu T. InMAN, Station D, New York City 


| - D FERRIS BRE wwe 


' 

| 

Instant relief. Final care and never 

@ returns. Noindelicacy. Neither 
knife, purge, salve or suppository. Liver, bttney 

| and all bowel troutles especially comstipation eur 

j ed like magic. Bufferers will learn of aatropie rear ly 

free, by addrensing, 4. send RELVES, 78 Nassau St, 

— —_ 

| FOR 


‘CURE i: DEAF | 


Pecx’s PATENT Inraoveo CusmiowgD Far Dat ms 

Restore the Hearing, and aa the work of the nat: po 
| drum. Invisible, comfortable and always in peeitiom. Ail 

conversation and even whispers heard distinetly. Send for 
| Ullustrated book with testimonials, VEE. Addrew orcal! oa 
| F. HIsCOX, 863 Uruadway, New Yurk, Mewtiow Unie paper 


F-BEAUTY. 


AC SOAP 


The new and « exquisite Toilet Sap 
which for perfect Purity and Permas 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalir«! 
for either Toilet or Nursery ux Nw 
materials unless carefully welecte td ant 
absolutely pure everenter lute its man 
facture, hence this Boap is perfo«ily 
reliable for uxein the Nerery aud o> 
rivalled for general Toilet use. 

Lammp'’s Wairk Liaw Tots? Boar is 
refreshing and soothing to the «kin! 
ing it beautifully cle eft and smrnth 


Price, 20c. perCake. Box 2 ¢ akes Sr. 
Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Pricer. 


Suld by Prucuists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Lyery where. 


LAY MUSIC 





WITHOUT STUDY! 


by Means of the 


to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


as itis called,’ or able to hum, whistle or sing 


Anyone h.iiowing atune, either * tine ra 
ean play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIGOts KNOWLEDGE OF WMisic Om LF insti 
VENTS In fact it mav te t f t time they have ever seen @ plans or organ, yet if they & 
so uch as to whistle or hum a tane sav ‘*Way Down on the Swanee River,’* tor instance 


good effect, on the plano oF orgau, Sith Lee 


are to be player! wilds both band 
and treble lets, logether « 
in accomnpaniments, Itmust te plate 
OULT FAIL t*# to enable undersets 


withoulever having opened an 


anyone 
nes OF airs, 
he diflerence between A of th, & bali-s ra 


book, and witheut previously neesting tohnow t 
quarter-note, &@ sharp ota fat. The, le ie placed on the instrument, and the pla 
reference to anything bul what tre ie ') iIttede, can inatew moments play 
eurately and without the least try ». Although it does not and never can supplant reguls ‘ 
of study, it will be of incaleulatic « sthe player by “‘ear’’ andall others whe are 
own instructors By giving the sted \ orto play IMMPDIATELY Lowive 
ferent character—this humber of picors being seul with each (sulde-—the ear grows 
the souuds, and the fiugers taeert ter the prvi and touch of the hogs. sis, wile aver 
Lice with the Gauiue, it wiht te easy toy ho out, alenerst with the Kill and ray 
player, any air or tune that may ' ward or known 

The Guide, we repeat, will not lear to read the common sheet nm Miut |t will Gem 
those who cannot apen | years bearer ig an stiument, how lo iearn Lnun rt « 
KITHER PREVIOUS KNOW LEDME CSrUby. Ae iit ‘ A. BK, ¢ amd k ws 
tune—sar ‘*The Sweet byea ib " ‘ ‘ ‘ “ I " 
mat “ ‘ j k " : 
" ’ The ¢ asl Nie , 4 b 4 \ I 


MUSIC CO., 


ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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latest Fashion Phases. 





The novel point in the latest costumes lies 
rather in the combination of fabrics than in 
changes of form or make. The foundation 
skirt is narrow, the draperies long, wide, 
and bouffant. Panels are seen on the front 
as often as on the sides, and there is a 
marked feeling for borders encircling the 
skirt near the foot. Both silk and velvet 
ribbons are much used as clusters of loops 
on the fronts and sides of skirts. 

The newest woollen costumes show 4 
combination of two plaids—small che ks, 
for bodice and drapery, and large blocks 
for the skirt, revers, collar, and culls. 
Costumes that are composed of wool and 
«ilk show effective contrasts of color; the 
bedice and drapery are camel's hair, the 
shirt either faille, Bengaline, or ottoman. 
Heliotrope silk and brown wool are often 
coobined in this manner, 

Silk combination dresses have Bengaline 
lraperies over either striped moire or vel- 
vet skirts; plain velvet and some of the 
new fleelle laces, with torchon designs, be 
ng used for trimmings. The new striped 

ik«s have fine lines of three or four shades 

one eolor, and are beautiful in brown 
siaded to suede, in dark leaf green to 
pistache, in dark blue to light blue, and 
these are in rich cream and black laces. 
Velvet is then used for trimming, and ap 
piigue lace, like embroidery, is set on the 
velvet The buttons are large crocheted 

iK vw hee is, 

Spring mantles are short and seart-like; 

mtrasting material covers the arm from 
the shoulders to the elbows, and long nar 
row fronts end in rosettes or bows of rib 

om, or in tassels of jet. Passementerie 
noanties are novel, and there are lace and 
vrenadine and silk mantles that are covered 
ith jet ormaments, Some fringes extend 
from the shoulder to the end of the mantle, 
overing it entirely, and there are alse 
fringes thirty-seven inches deep, tiade of 
yparate jet strands, that cover the long 
fronts of the mantle, 

Pailor tmiade jackets to wear with spring 
dresses are nade of either striped or cross 

arred cloth in two shades of a single color 

notably brown, blue, or grey —or else of 
two colors in seft, vague tints, The shapes 
“eostple, outlining the figure perfectly, 
letny tosthy single-breasted, with high 
standing collar, and quite short on the hips 
rd tack, with the fronts a trif_le’ longer, 
Phe linings are either of striped or plain 

ishinere, with satin faee, or else of thin 


twilled salk; there are also many jackets 
thout lining, the seams being merely 
bevtanned The edges of the jacets are bound 


Wilh braidoorstitehed, or else they have the 
cord finish made with braid. The buttons 
veoot bone, with eves in the middle. 
The new feature of passementeries for 
dress trimmmiog is etal cords of all colors 
thateh the dress fabric twined among 
red beads, Beads of every color even 
the patest pook, amber, blue, and white 
ve thade inte dress trimnunings, as well as 
warnets, silver, steel, and the gold-lined 
vis that do tot tarnish, 
here are several new features in milli- 
or Three ribbons of different colors 
ibe uiseioin folds down the sides and in the 
chiter bow oon the brim of bonnets, es- 
Another 
Oubination of tulle with vel 


| mally on those without strings, 
ature Lilies 


ro detui-season bonnets: for lostanee, 


reeflerown and front of golden-brown vel 
‘ Whoieh appears to be carelessly put to 

ther tev taany spall gilt pins, has the 
edu Pthe brit of priuvose tulle laid in 

jrlemts, ated standitnge Digeh con the Lop, as 
Hite hold Up pommts and: loops of pirinirese 
rityteon New laces (partly silk, partly 
linpen) are in stripes like colored teraid. 


Phe leaded tulles and the wide meshed 
nets for veiling clusters of flowers, are now 
to be seem in all the tapestry colors, A 
novelty is a wood bonnet of light bireh, 
Wilh stems Of roses and leaves of lilies 
bordering its edges, while stalks of lilies of 
the valley are high on the top and ania 
oops of green and old-rose ribbons, 

New evening bonnets are all stall, and 
ne named the “Minerva™ is in red velvet. 
veiled with bands of Brussels lace. and 

intmed with a cluster of red feathers and 
A Manon bonnet is in pink 
re, With flowers of black Chantilly lace 


nigrette, 


ithe moire; the edge is border 


wkK Invads, and the soft crown is 

tik ¢ rcrepe. A third bonnet was 
sertion ant gathered 

‘ 5 b 

y > ‘ h ‘rain, the tablier 

‘ broldered? white crepe, framed w t's 
tted net risertion Hreevititest om white: 


THE SATURDAY 


black gros grain bodice, laced over a white 
crepe fichu. A short evening toilette was 
in pink and blue striped silk, with cream 
lace tablier ornamented with moss and 
flame ribbon bows. 

There are becoming apparent symptoms 
which denote a tendency to departure from 
the severity of style and somewhat manly 
effect of the tailor-made costumes adopted 
by women during the late season. Even 
the ladies’ tailors, who have hitherto ab- 
jured most strenuously any approach to 
the strictly feminine fabrics and adorn- 
ments, are now allowing the latter to ap- 
pear in moderate proportions upon their 
creations, and by this ineans giving a more 
«pring-like and womanly aspect to the gar- 
ments designed for the coming season. 
Velvet plush and silk are now being in- 
troduced as waistcoats, collars, and revers, 
upon those serviceable-looking materials 
with which hitherto all ornament has been 
disassociated, and panels of contrasting 
color and more delicate substance are now 
frequently inserted by means of loops and 
brusttons, 

Large square plaids in neutral tints are 
apparent both as loose draperies and box- 
pleated panels, while some described in 
bright colors are seen with excellent effect 
as draperies on plain skirts of velvet, plush, 
or faille. 

They also add much style to some self- 
colored tweeds when shown as waistcoat, 
cufls, panels, or loose drapery. It cannot, 
however, be declared that plaids are in 
any way superseding stripes, which may 
justly lay claim to an equal share of pop- 
larity. 

The tiny checks in shades of tan, leaden 
yvreys, and brown, have many of them a 
large eross-bar taken out of their surface 
by means of a narrow line in colors as 
bright as blue, cardinal and gold. There 
are many costumes made entirely of these 
mixtures. In others the closely-fitting 
habit-bodice and petticoat are of check, the 
over drapery, cults, and collar of a plain 
cloth. 

In the skirts, whieh are often plain in 
front and full behind, the front drapery 
takes the form of along square tablier di- 
vided from the back folds either by a panel 
or by a simulation of one, due to pleated 
folds of the check, In the habit bodices of 
this tissue the lappels are supplied round 
the neck like a gentleman’s coat, and then 
fastened at the throat with a couple of but- 
tons instead of descending to the chest. 
The under waistcoat is also on anew model, 
and, instead of being carried high into the 
neck, is cut somewhat low to leave room 
for the folded cravat, which completes the 
COSLILIIG. 

Other models have the skirt drapery all 
cut in one piece, and so arranged as to sug- 
vest an under skirt on the right side, while 
it ix looped over a kilton the left. The ae- 
companying bodices to these have thrown- 
back revers, displaving inserted waist- 
coats of pale blue or white, with the centre 
of the throatlet to correspond, and the 
sleeves closing with three buttons over an 
under cull, which matches the waistcoat. 

Some of the panels of white cloth sup- 
plied to skirts of adimirality blue have 
braided designs effected in fine gold cord, 
and corresponding ornament supplied to 
the bodice by means of similar braiding 
inserted on each side of the central pleat of 
blue carried from throat to waist, the trim- 
ining making another appearance as the 
under cuts to sleeves, which terminate in 
deeply cut: vandykes, 

\ peacock-green costume of faeed cloth 
had its long drapery opening at the left 
side asa Waterfall over a kilt, while a revers 
of dark red velvet, embroidered in gold 
and copper was taken from the right across 
the entire centre of the side. The inserted 
front of the bodice was of finely pleated 
Merveilleux, with three straps of the em- 
broidery crossing it| diagonally, and the 
same decoration apparent on cutls and 
collar. 

Odds and Ends. 
ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHS, 





EVENING POST. 


professional hand ata shop. All should be 
curved at the top, to look ornamental. 

Take the plush, and cut four strips of 21 
inches long and 614 Inches wide. Lay one 
down on the table, face downward; lay the 
panel on it, allowing a margin of half an 
ineh all round, and cut out the apertures, 
allowing the same margin, and giving 4 
snip at each corner, to allow of the edges 
turning neatly in. 

Then take a brush filled with the best 
liquid glue (the strongest glue for use, and 
in small handy tins,) carefully glue round 
the plush margins, and turn them in, press- 
ing all to keep them down, The four front 
panels are all done thus, and must be put 
away to dry, for a short time, under some 
books. 

Then take the tour hack panels, and lay 
them on a length of the plush, 2> inches 
long and 21 inches wide, face downwards, 
allowing a distance of 1 inch between each. 
This is to allow of the whole screen folding 
up asthe bought ones all do, An inch strip 
of plush mast first be glued up each of 
these divisions, with its face uppermost. 
These will show between the front panels 
when they are glued to the back ones, and 
make the whole front of plush. 

Take the plush, glue the margins, and 
turn them over and forwards, pressing 
them down. Put this carefully away to 
dry. Then bring it back, lay it plush 
downwards on the table, with the mill- 
board uppermost, carefully lay the other 
four panels on, and glue the frontand back 
together, leaving an opening at the base of 
each panel for the lowest photo to slip up, 
and two openings up the sides for the two 
upper ones, one above the other. This is 
all, and the screen is made. Care and 
neatness are required, but there is no diffi- 
culty. 

Many things can be made with plush, 
such as blotting-book covers, table cases 
for photos, book covers, &c.  Blotting-book 
covers are made thus: Either cover an old 
discolored blotter, or cut two pieces of mill- 
board, llin. long and 9in. wide; cut a piece 
of plush, half a yard long and 12in. wide; 
spread a thin !ayer of co‘ton wool on it, and 
a piece of thin Mannel, then lay down the 
millboard, turn over the plush edges, and 
paste them down, 

Paste is better for this than the glue, 
Then cut a piece of silk or satin the same 
size, spread a thin layer of cotton wool, 
and paste that neatly on, turning in the 
edges, and allowing about a quarter of an 
inch of plush to show all round. Fasten a 
ribbon, and put in the sheets of blotting 
paper. It is, of course, a great improve- 
ment to embroiaer the plush with initials, 
ahame, or some flowers, 


Covers for holding books can be made 
quickly, and without much trouble. Cuta 
piece of tolerably stout drawing or cartridge 
paper l2in, long, Sin. wide, and glue on a 
cover of plush cut half an inch larger. 
Then cut the satin the same size, and paste 
that on as a lining. When dry, add two 
pockets for the book to slip in, by covering 
two pieces of the paper, (previously cut 
9in. long and din. wide) with the satin, 
leaving half an inch margin, which, when 
the pocket is laid down on the satin side 
of the book-over, turns over and is glued. 
To hide this turn-over edge, sew on a piece 
of fancy gold braid, about lin. wide, all 
round on the plush side, as flat as possible. 

For one of the fashionable cases for hold- 
ing cabinet photos, on a table or when 
traveling, cut a stiff piece of cardboard or 
millboard one size larger than a panel or 
cabinet photo, according to fancy, and cover 
it with a layer of flannel on both sides, and 
a piece of plush over it, sewing all round 
the edges neatly. Then cut a similar sized 
piece of any old brocade or rich material, 
lay iton a double piece of thin dimette or 
Mannel, and finally on satin; sew these to. 
gether, turn in the edges, and sew them to 
the other covered side, leaving the limp 
upper one loose engugh for a number ot 
photos to be pushed in. Thus the plush 
forms the base of foundation, and the bro- 
cade the upper part or cover, 

Gold lace or gimp is frequently laid 





In reply to several inquiries about mak- 
ing plush screens for photographs, | shal! 
commence by explaining as plainly as 1 
can how they are made. The most useful 
and popular size is that about 20 inches 
high, with four panels or divisions, hold 
ing three cabinet photographs in each. 





Fach panel is 5 and 6 inches wide. This 

siz@ is ornamental when standing on any 

talsle Tha Antity of plush required fo; 
is 

i yy LOS ’ . al | ] 

| millboard, for the barks of each. rhe 


apertures can be carefully pencilled and 
cut out at home, or they can be done hy a 


round; indeed, these cases may be made 
from any kind of material, and any good 
“raps. They take so little, and are useful 
and ornamenta', 


} 


si —_— © ~<—p—- =. 


Wik, reading the paper: “Well, I de- 





satin 9,  _ 


Confidential Correspondents 


M. G. C.—Stephen Girard died in this 
city in 1831, Girard College was begun in 1833, and 
was finished in 147, 2. The first burial tn Laurei 
Hill was that of a Quakeress, Mrs, Merey Carlisle, in 
October, 156. 


J. G. H.—The “pits” of sumiipox are 
caused by the scarring following suppuration of the 
pimples of the eruption under the skin. This is a 
natural process, and unfortunately, like all scars, 
they remain ineradicable, 


KEEPER-—A keeper is #0 called because 
it acts as a guard to the wedding-ring ; it has no sym- 
bolic significance whatever. It is only during the last 
twenty years or so that the practice of wearing such 
rings has become general. 


INDIGNANT.—Most decidedly you wust 
not go in person and ask him it he sent it. Sach con- 
duct would be mostunwise, Better enclose the slip 
in an envelope, with a little note very formally writ- 
ten--''Miss So-and-so was not the sender of the en- 
closed cutting, and is at a loss to know why it should 
have been forwarded te her, She will be mach 
obliged if Mr, Blank will refrain from making any 
further communications to her in future,** 


UNDECIDED.— We 86@ nO reason on earth 
why you should not marry her, There is no absolute 
necessity tor you at your mature age tu mention the 
previous circumstances to your family at all; but, ir 
you decide fo do so, which would be straight and 
above-board, we should advise you to put it off until 
after the ceremony is over, Do not let others set you 
againsther. Of course we take it for granted that 
you have yourself ascertained the truth of the lady's 
story. 

GEORGE A.—Sesamum 18 an annual 
herbaceous plant found in eastern countries, and 
from its seeds an oll is extracted, This-oll la taken as 
food in Arabia aud India, and is of fine quality, 
bland, and will keep many years without becoming 
rancid, The seeds, on this account, form an import- 
ant article of commerce, and are exported ia large 
quantities from India and Egypt, The leaves of the 
plant, whichare mucilaginous, are used by doctors 
for mabing poultices, 

MEnNsS.—I. Krishna is one of the incarna- 
tions of Vishnu, the second god of the Hindoo Triad, 
but considered by his worshippers to be the supreme 
deity of the Hindoo pantheon, 2. Wedo not know 
the person, who has no place la the standard biogra- 
phical dictlo.arnes, Have you given us the right 
name’ 2. Inecrucifixion death resulted from ex- 
haustion produced by the shock to the system from 
the’ nailing of the body to the crosa, and Ly the 
resulting pain and loss of blood, But in some cases 
it was accelerated by breaking the limbs of the vie- 
tim, 

Ex1.—Style cannot be attained by merely 
studying it, The only way to acquire knowledge of 
anything so delicate is first toselect a proper father 
and mother for yourself, and then to be born with 
the requisite native faculty. Given those prime s- 
sentials, you may proceed to read widely and read 
carefully, noticing as you go the effect produced by 
each writer, and the means he employs to produce it. 
The born ‘‘stylist’’ does this unconsciously ; the man 
whv Is not so born can hardly acquire it by the most 
assiduous effort. Towritein a good style yourself, 
make sureof what you have to say, and say It as 
shortly and simply as possible. Fine writing is the 
stumbling-vlock of beginners, 


QUANDARY.— You should take the very 
first opportunity of talking the matter over with the 
young lady, If the rumor turns out to be true, you 
can do nothing but bear your misfortune courage- 
ously, wish the young lady every happiness, and al- 
ways treather withthe most careful politeness, If 
you were an avowed lover, of course she has treated 
you badly in receiving your a‘tentions, but you may 
not have given her any reason to think that you de- 
sired anything more than her friendship and the 
pleasure of her soctety, If the young lady is engaged 
to someone else, it is probable that her love fur you, 
if it ever existed, was very faint, Of course you 
must treat the family with politeness, under any 
circumstances, 

8S. T.— You have perhaps seen pretentious 
people who, when anything is told them, or a work 
of artis shown to them, raise their eyebrows in a 
way totndicate their distrust or disapproval, aud 
also to give the beholder to understand that they 
knew toomuch to be imposed upon by anything 
which is not of the very first quality, Such raisers of 
the eyebrows are supercilious people. The word 
supercilious cones from Latin words tiat mean 
‘above the eyelid, *’ or eyebrow. The raising of the 
eyebrow in the way we have mentioned is a universal 
mode of expressing disdainful dissent, or contemptu- 
ous criticism, and hence the word supercilious, The 
meaning of the word has been greatly expanded in 
modern usage, and itis now employed to denote a 
proud, haughty, arrogant, dictatorial, or overbear- 
ing manner, 

INQUIRER. — Gretna Green marriages 
were strictly teval. The objeet of fleeing to this place 
was toevade the English law, which required the 
consent of parents or guardians, the publication of 
banns, and the presence of a priest, and to take ati- 
vantage of the Scottish liw, which required nothing 
more—eveu in the case of minors—than a mutual de- 
claration of marriage, to be exchanged in the pres- 
ence of witnesses, Gretna Green was selected by 
runaway couples simply because it was the first place 
they came to over the border, The declaration was 
usually made inthe presence of the village black- 
smith, who was no more necessary than any other 
authority which Imposed on the credulity of the 
Southrons, In order to discourage such marriages, 
the Scottish law was in some measure assimilated to 
the English, it being enacted that one of the parties 
must have resided in Scotland at least 24 days prior to 
the ceremony. 

E. T. O.—For “pot pourri” or “sweet jars,” 
use a deep jar with acover. Three handfuls of fresh, 
sweet scented rose leaves, three of sweet pinks, three 
of wall-flowers and stock gilly-flowers and equal 
proportions of any otherstrong fragrant flowers you 
can procure, Place them in the jar in layers, strew- 











Clare i! that isn’t the que -rest thing | 
ever heardoi!’ Husband: “What's that?’ 


Wife: “Why, here in the paper is an ac- 
count of a wedding, and ainong the wed. 
~ WAS a ler r river 
er at a ~ 
I J . tha . vas 
aS youngest dauyvhter, warn't 
she? Wife: “Yes, but what’s that got to 


gowith it?’ Hiusband: “Why, of course 

J ’ 
if she and all the rest were married, he had 
no further use for the dog,” 


| ing powdered orris root thickly between the layers. 
You may fill another jar with equal quantities of 
fresh lavender, marjoram, rosemary, lemon-thyme, 


maim of Gilead, lemon pec! and smaller quantitics of 
7 mintanud some sileed orris root 
serbs, which must a 
smon and tmeg 
tween thelayers. Ff W 
may ai e mixed in the same )4 a 
iding powdered orris root, Everything that 


aT 


sel should be perfectly free from damp. The 
he 


| should be kept closely covered, except when t 
| coveris occasignally removed for the purpose of 


| “Hfusing the perfume through the room, This 's 42 
' 





old Foglish receipt, 

























